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TROPIC RAIN. 

Sudden the thunder was drowned— 
quenched was the levin light— 

And the angel-spirit of rain laughed out 
loud in the night. 

Loud as the maddened river raves in the 
cloven glen, 

Angel of rain! you laughed and leaped on 
the roofs of men; 


And the sleepers sprang in their beds, and 
joyed and feared as you fell. 


You struck, and my cabin quailed; the 
roof of it roared like a bell. 

You spoke, and at once the mountain 
shouted and shook with brooks. 

You ceased, and the day returned, rosy, 
with virgin looks. 

And methought that beauty and terror 
are only one, not two; 

And the world has room for love, and 


death, and thunder, and dew; 

And all the sinews of hell slumber in sum- 
mer air; 

And the face of God is a rock, but the face 
of the rock is fair. 

beneficent streams of tears flow 
finger of pain; 

And out of the cloud that smites, 
cent showers of rain. 


at the 


benefi- 


R0BERT LoviIs STEVENSON. 


A WINTER RIDE. 

Oh that we two were riding this morning, 
you and I, 

Along the wind-swept Barham Down, be- 
neath the pale blue sky! 

How freshly, as we galloped, around us 
we should feel 

The winter air, cold, keen, and clear as 
pure Damascus steel, 


And far away to northward the Foreland 
line would be, 

The long white cliff where Ramsgate lies 
above the yellow sea, 

Beyond the Thanet levels and the open 
rolling land, 

Wide grass and brown copse-skirted fields 

where tented hop-poles stand. 





Tropic Rain, ete. 


’T was in this same December that, seven 
long years ago, 

We rode along the ridge and down to Den- 
ton lying low, 

And through the bright chalk valleys, and, 

homeward turning, then 

galloped through deserted Brome 

where once dwelt th’ Oxenden. 


We 


Surely you must remember,—the boy who 
held the gate, 

The rose upon the cottage wall that soft 
year flowering late, 

Half laughing and half sighing, as we 
turned into the lane 

You said: ““Who knows if you and I shall 
ride through Brome again.” 


And and 


so through Barham village 

Bishopsbourne we passed, 

And down the long, low street of Bridge, 
and gained the crest at last, 

I’'rom where, more gently riding as we 
neared our journey’s end, 

We see around Bell Harry Tower the cir- 
cling shades descend. 

When we two rode together! I never 
shall forget 

How long so e’er my natal span of life on 
earth be set; 

But you,—do you remember? 
ean surely say 

If to the souls that rest in peace such mem- 

ories find a way? 


Ah! who 


H. H. 


Spectator. B. 


HOME-COMING. 
O passionate pilgrim, was the way 
So long then? was the day so long 
From the blue matin till ’twas grey? 
From morning till the even-song? 


Was it so long, love, while you came 
Nearer each minute? lead-foot, slow, 

Did the day round to evening-flame? 
And was the daylight slow to go? 


And did your eager eyes look far 

To see the crescent moon rise bright? 
And Hesper, your home-coming star, 

Did Hesper tarry long that night? 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 

















From The Contemporary Review. 
THE PROGRESS OF MANKIND. 


I. 


The most serious of all questions 
which present themselves to our mind 
is the improvement of the human 
race. Comparing ourselves with prim- 
itive peoples and with those still ex- 
isting savage races which have suc- 
ceeded in keeping apart from the 
“civilizers’—too often destroyers— 
what sure advances have we made, 
what undeniable recoils must we ad- 
mit, in this long succession of cen- 
turies? Is it possible to measure with 
any accuracy the gains and losses of 
humanity during its long history? 

We ought, first of all, to recognize 
that some great minds absolutely deny 
progress, and reject all idea of a con- 
tinuous evolution for the better. So 
great an historian as Ranke sees in 
history nothing but “a succession of 
periods, each having its peculiar char- 
acter, and manifesting diverse tenden- 
cies which give a special, unexpected, 
and even piquant life to the different 
pictures of each age and of each peo- 
ple.” According to this conception 
the world would be a sort of museum. 
If there were progress, said the pietis- 
tic writer, then, assured in the course 
of successive ages of an amelioration 
in his lot, man would not be in “direct 
dependence on the Deity,” who re- 
gards with impartial eye all the gener- 
ations that follow each other in time 
as if they were exactly of equal value. 

On the other hand, fixed institutions 
—monarchies, aristocracies, all official 
and formulated religions, established, 
and as it were walled up by men who 
claim to have realized perfection it- 
self—presuppose that every revolution, 
every change, will be a fall, a return 
towards barbarism. The fathers and 
the grandfathers, panegyrists of by- 
gone times, contribute, with gods and 
kings, to disparage the present as com- 
pared with former times, and to fore- 
see in new ideas a fatal tendency to 
retrogression. Children incline nat- 
urally to consider their parents as su- 
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perior beings, as those parents them- 
selves did their fathers; and the result 
of all these sentiments settling in 
men’s minds, as alluvial deposits on 
the banks of a river, is to make a veri- 
table dogma of the irremediable fall 
of man. In our days is it not still the 
general custom to discourse in prose 
and in verse upon the “corruption of 
the age”? By an absolute but almost 
unconscious want of logic, even those 
who vaunt the irresistible progress of 
humanity, readily speak of a fin de 
siécle decadence. Two contrary cur- 
rents cross-each other in their tnoughts. 

The fact is that the old conceptions 
clash with the new. The weakening 
of religions, caused by the pressure of 
theories which explain the formation 
of the world by a slow evolution, a 
gradual emergence of things out of the 
primitive chaos, rather than by a sud- 
den creation—what is this phenomenon 
but progress itself, whether we admit 
it implicitly as Aristotle admitted it, or 
recognize it in exact and eloquent lan- 
guage, as did Lucretius? 

However, it is very necessary to 
have a clear understanding as to the 
meaning of the word “progress,” for 
with regard to this there might be 
unfortunate misconceptions. Thou- 
sands are the definitions that the 
Buddhists and the interpreters of 
Buddhism give of Nirvana. In like 
manner, philosophers, according to the 
ideal they place before themselves, 
treat as forward movements evolutions 
the most diverse and even contradic- 
tory. There are some for whom re- 
pose is the sovereign good, and who 
wish, if not for death, at least for per- 
fect tranquillity of body and mind. 
Progress, as these men understand it, 
is certainly quite other than it is .or 
valiant souls who prefer a_ perilous 
liberty to a tranquil servitude. For 
the one as for the other the concep- 
tion of happiness takes precedence of 
all other conceptions in the ideal 
dreamed of; but whether progress 
brings happiness or not, it ought above 
all to be understood as a complete de- 
velopment of the individual, compre- 
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hending the improvement of the physi- 
eal being in strength, beauty, grace, 
longevity, material enrichment, and 
inerease of knowledge—in fine, the 
perfecting of character, the becoming 
more noble, more generous, and more 
devoted. So considered, the progress 
of the individual is identified with that 
of society, united more and more in- 
timately in a powerful solidarity. 

If this, then, is progress, and surely 
it is not possible to conceive it other- 
wise, more than one will say that hu- 
manity does not progress at all—that it 
only changes its position, gaining on 
one side, losing on the other—or even 
that it really grows worse, and that its 
material enrichment corresponds to an 
internal process of degeneracy and 
gangrene. Many pessimistic philoso- 
phers have insisted on this. Many ex- 
plorers, charmed by the simple life of 
the savage peoples they have visited, 
consider them very superior to us, and 
one knows how strongly these narra- 
tives impressed the writers of the 
last century, Rousseau and Diderot 
amongst the rest. “Let us return to 
nature,” was the universal cry, and— 
strange spectacle—the men of the 
French Revolution, furiously driven 
as they were by the whirlwind of pas- 
sion and the struggles of the time, 
seem to have been tormented in their 
mode of thinking and in their language 
by the constant ideas, of a return both 
to the period of the ancient republics, 
Rome and Sparta, and the pure and 
happy ages of the primitive tribes. 

In our days an analogous movement 
makes itself felt, and even in a more 
serious way by modern society. Ex- 
panded to embrace all mankind, its 
equilibrium has become much more 
unstable, and consequently the critics 
of the actual state of things seek so 
much the more eagerly in the past for 
arguments. On the other hand, an- 
thropological researches have been 
pushed much farther, and many trav- 
ellers of the first rank have brought 
into the debate the decisive weight of 
their testimony. It is no longer a 
question merely of simple, artless nar- 
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ratives, like those of a Jean de Léry, a 
Claude d’Abbeville, or a Yves d’Evy- 
reux on the Topinamboux and other 
Brazilian savages—narratives other- 
wise possessing a very real value. The 
too rapid generalizations of a Cook or 
of a Bougainville appear similarly in- 
sufficient; but their plea is now 
strengthened by formal and well-con- 
sidered testimony—as, for example, 
the memorable passage in the “Malay 
Archipelago,” published in 1869 by 
Alfred Russel Wallace. 

This page from the illustrious nat- 
uralist may be considered as a man- 
ifesto, a challenge addressed to those 
who accepted without restriction the 
hypothesis of the indefinite progress of 
humanity. And this challenge still 
awaits a reply. It will not be useless 
to recall its terms, and take them as 
a controlling text in historical stud- 
ies:— 


What, then, is this ideally perfect state 
towards which mankind ever has been, 
and still is, tending? Our best thinkers 
maintain that it is a state of individual 
freedom and self-government, rendered 
possible by the equal development and just 
balance of the intellectual and physical 
parts of our nature—a state in which we 
suall each be so perfectly fitted for a social 
existence, by knowing what is right, and 
at the same time feeling an irresistible 
impulse to do what is right, that all laws 
and all punishments shall be unnecessary. 
... Now, it is very remarkable that 
among people in a very low stage of civil- 
ization we find some approach to such a 
perfect social state. I have lived with 
communities in South America and in the 
East who have no laws or law courts but 
the public opinion of the village freely ex- 
pressed. Each man scrupulously respects 
the rights of his fellow, and an infraction 
of those rights rarely or never takes place. 
In such a community all are nearly equal. 
There are none of those wide distinctions 
of education and ignorance, wealth and 
poverty, master and servant, which are 
the product of our civilization; there is 
none of that widespread division of labor, 
which, while it increases wealth, pro- 
duces also conflicting interests; there is not 
that severe competition and struggle for 




















existence or for wealth, which the dense 
populations of civilized countries inevi- 
tably create. . . . Now, although we have 
progressed vastly beyond the savage stage 
in intellectual achievements, we have not 
advanced equally in morals. . . . It is not 
too much to say that the mass of our 
populations have not at all advanced be- 
yond the savage code of morals, and have 
in many cases sunk below it. 


But Wallace would be the first to 
say that one need not be drawn into 
paradoxical exaggerations, and cer- 
tainly one would be wrong in general- 
izing too absolutely from what the 
great naturalist has said of the sav- 
ages of Amazonia and Insulinde, and 
to apply it to all the savage popula- 
tions of the continents and archipela- 
goes. The island of Borneo, where 
Wallace has found so many examples 
of that moral nobleness which deter- 
mined his judgment, is also that great 
land which Bock has described under 
the title, “The Country of the Canni- 
bals,” and which might also be 
designated “The Country of the Heads- 
men,” with special reference to the 
Dyaks, who, iu order to acquire the 
right to call themselves men and to 
found a family, must, by cunning or in 
open fight, have cut off one or more 
human heads. 

In a similar manner, that marvellous 
isle of Tahiti, the new Cytherza of 
which the early navigators spoke with 
naive enthusiasm, does not merit all 
the praises bestowed upon it by Eu- 
ropeans, enchanted at once by the 
beauty of its landscapes and the amia- 
bility of its inhabitants. Those ma- 
jestic and gentle persons, these vener- 
able old men, who seemed to them to 
complete by their noble gravity the 
charming pictures of the Oceanic par- 
adise, were not what the new-comers 
thought. Many of them belonged to 
the terrible caste of the Arioi, who, 
though they doubtless once constituted 
a clergy devoted to celibacy, had be- 
come an association of murderers, as- 
sassinating their children with infernel 
rites. It is true that Tahiti had then 
long passed the first stages of its de- 
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velopment, and that its population was 
not any more to be considered primi- 
tive. But what are the tribes that one 
can consider as still having the authen- 
tic character of savages? In the in- 
quiries that learned men have _ to 
make in order to compare different 
states of civilization, the fixing of the 
actual point which a _ people has 
reached constitutes the capital diffi- 
culty. : 

In fact, the thousands of tribes whom 
“civilized” men haughtily call “say- 
ages” correspond to different periods 
of existence set out at regular dis- 
tances on the road of ages and in the 
infinite network of environments. One 
tribe is in full course of progressive 
evolution, another in incontestable de- 
“ay; the former is in its period of be- 
coming, the latter on the way to de- 
cline and death. So that each example 
in the great inquiry into progress ought 
to be accompanied, at least mentally, 
by the special history of the human 
group in question, for two points iden- 
tical in appearance may have a signifi- 
cance absolutely opposed, should 
one relate to the infancy of an organ- 
ism, and the other to its old age. 

One primary fact comes out con- 
spicuously from our comparative eth- 
nographical studies. The essential dif- 
ference between the civilization of a 
primitive people, little influenced by its 
neighbors, and the modern civilization 
of intermingled peoples consists in the 
simple character of the one and the 
complex character of the other. The 
first, but slightly developed, has, at 
least, the advantage of being colerent 
and conformable to its ideal; the sec- 
ond, immense in its range, and _ in- 
finitely superior in the forces at work, 
is not only complex and diverse, but 


also incoherent; it lacks unity, and 
pursues contrary objects at the same 
time. In the simple societies of the 


prehistoric and savage world equilib- 
rium was easily established, and con- 
sequently a primitive tribe, or race, 
very little developed in knowledge, 
possessing only rudimentary arts, and 
leading a life without much variety, 
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has often been able, nevertheless, to 
attain a condition of mutual justice, 
well-being, and happiness greatly sur- 
passing that of a modern society urged 
on by a continual movement of reno- 
vation. The individuals who compose 
a clan, a few tens or hundreds of per- 
sons, do not see beyond the bounds of 
their native world, but they perfecuy 
well know how it works in every part, 
and all the members of the _ social 
group are considered by each one as 
so many fathers or mothers, brothers 
or sisters. In this little circle the re- 
lations which seem equitable, those 
that opinion encourages, and even im- 
poses, are those which, in fact, prevail; 
the ideal is at hand, so to speak, and 
is realized without effort. The ideal of 
our modern society embraces the 
worlds, but does not grasp them. 

One may imagine the whole series of 
men as having formed during both his- 
torical and prehistoric times a contin- 
uous succession of swarms, at first 
microscopic, then more and more ex- 
tended, and constantly increasing in 
complexity, while at the same time 
their ideal rose, and became more dif- 
ficult of attainment. One might com- 
pare this human evolution to the 
whole of the evolution of living beings, 
from cellular aggregations and little 
distinct colonies, such as thesalpas who 
float like ribbons in the sea. 

The characteristic of each of these 
little solitary societies is to constitute 
an independent organism, and to be 
sufficient to itself. None, however, 
are completely closed to outside influ- 
ences; encounters, relations, direct and 
indirect, take place between one group 
and another, and it is thus that, ac- 
cording to internal changes and out- 
side events, each distinct particle of 
humanity has interrupted its special 
individual evolution, from youth to old 
age and death, by associating itself, 
voluntarily or by force, to another po- 
litical body, becoming integrated with 
it in a superior organization, and so 
beginning a new career of life and 
progress. But the destinies of these 
little isolated societies differ. Among 
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them a great number perish through 
senile exhaustion, or by some _ san- 
guinary conflict, while the surviving 
societies, assimilated successively by 
larger organisms, succeed at last, after 
a series of ages, in forming those great 
nations which imagine themselves, and 
which in reality are to a certain de- 
gree, the depositaries of all the con- 
quests of civilization. 

Let us, then, take for example one of 
these very little social cells—a prim|- 
tive clan, contrasting with our great 
modern societies, not only by the di- 
mensions of the space occupied and 
the number of the individuais which 
form it, but also by a closer solidarity 
among the members of the social body. 
by possession of a more assured per- 
sonal liberty, a more humane sense of 
justice, a less perturbed life, by ap- 
proaching nearer to happiness, if hap- 
piness be understood simply to imply 
the satisfaction of our instincts, our 
appetites, and our sentiments of af- 
fection. Let us select our specimen as 
remote as possible from the man of to- 
day; among the Negritos—those primi- 
tive tribes whom many naturalists 
class as a distinct species from Ne- 
groes—the feeble remnant of populs:- 
tions that formerly occupied the 
tropical regions, at least in south-east- 
ern Asia, in the Insulinde, and in 
Malaysia. 

The Aeta of the Philippines—espe- 
cially those of the isiand which bears 


the racial name, Negroes—have evi- 
dently much changed since they 
entered into frequent relations with 
the hispanicized populations and also 
with the Spaniards who have taken 
possession of the archipelago. They 


had completely lost their ancient lan- 
guage by about the middle of the sev- 
enteenth century, only preserving a 
small number of words; they had like- 
wise abandoned a number of their cus- 
toms in the vicinity of the yellow and 
white races; but such as they have be- 
come, and notwithstanding their nu- 
merical decline, they continue none the 
less to differ at every point of view 
from the surrounding populations. 
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Although so very humble as to bestow 
on their neighbors a name which tes- 
tifies great respect, they are incontes- 
tably their superiors in goodness, in 
spirit of justice, in rectitude of inten- 
tion, and in reverence, in the truth of 
word and deed. Their life is most sim- 
ple; as for habitations, they content 
themselves with boughs twisted  to- 
gether, or with reed mats, protected by 
frames of palm-leaves, which they 
turn against the wind or rain, or the 
too fierce sunshine. But if the indi- 
vidual occupies himself little with his 
personal well-being, he is absolutely 
devoted to the common interests. The 
members of the tribe all regard them- 
selves as brothers, so much so that 
at the birth of an infant the great fam- 
ily comes together as a whole, in order 
to decide—what is considered a matter 
of capital importance—the name that 
the new-comer shalk receive. Without 
interference on the part of the society, 


or of its representatives monogamic 
unions are founded, devoid in one 
place of religious ceremonies, cele- 


brated in another by rites in which the 
sweetness of marriage is symbolized 
by two tufted trees, whose _ trunks, 
swaying to and fro, intermingle their 
foliage. The sick, the old, are attended 
to with perfect devotion, and the 
“chief’—an office purely nominal as 
regards power—is simply the elder 
whose great age merits the most re- 
spect. 

Certainly no portion, however insig- 
nificant, of our immense modern politi- 
eal societies, with their huge ambiticns, 
could possibly be described in like 
terms. 

The philosopher, De Greef, speaking 
of this primitive system of equality, 
finds in it a character rather negative 
than positive. According to him, all 
parts of the social body being still 
nearly identical, as in the inferior or- 
ganisms, there would not be in these 
primitive groups sufficient difference 


of functions to render it possible to 
compare them with a modern society. 
This observation, however, has only a 
value, for the differentiation of 


relative 
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functions is already very complex in 
all bodies composed of men and 
women, children and old people, resi- 
dents and travellers, workers in the 
field, the meadows, the forests, and the 
sea. In the evolution of the same prin- 
ciples, the march of history is in real- 
ity continuous from the animal to man, 
and it is with perfect justice that we 
compare little primitive societies and 
our great modern humanity, when we 
state that the first have been able to 
attain their more contracted ideal of a 
well-balanced and happy life, whilst 
the human race, taken as a whole, is 
still very far from the ideal it dreams 
of. Since the cycle of the earliest so- 
cieties has been broken, the human 
mind has worked wonders, but there 
has been no re-conquest of a normal 
and harmonious condition. 

Having thus referred to the Negritos 
as a type of a primitive people with a 
very narrow horizon, let us take for 
an example a population which ap- 
proaches our own race in the kind of 
life it leads, and in being forced into 
much more complex, conditions of 
labor. The Ounoungoun, who are 
called by the Russians Aleutians, after 
the islands where they have _ estab- 
lished themselves, dwell in regions cold 
enough to compel them to wear cloth- 
ing and to construct semi-subterrane- 
ous cabins, chiefly formed of plaited 
branches covered with a thick layer of 
hardened dirt; a great lens of ice is 
used as a skylight. The necessities of 
alimentation have also made the Aleu- 
tians into a fishing people, clever at 
constructing boats covered with skins 
through which they insert their bodies 


as into a drum. The terrific seas they 


traverse have made them dauntless 
mariners, and some among them, es- 
pecially the whale-fishers, become 


well-informed naturalists, uniting in a 
special corporation which can only be 
entered after a long period of trial. 
The Aleutians, like their neighbors on 
the mainland, are sculptors of singular 
ability, and very curious objects have 
been found in their funereal sanctu- 
aries beneath the vaulted rocks. The 
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complexity of Aleutian life is, more- 
over, manifested by their code of social 
propriety, regulated by custom, and 
most energetically maintained among 
relations, between allies and with 
strangers. And notwithstanding this 
relatively high degree of civilization, 
the Aleutians remained up to a recent 
period, thanks to their isolation, in a 
state of peace and perfect social equi- 
librium. The first European navi- 
gators who entered into relations with 
them unanimously praise their quali- 
ties and their virtues. The Archbishop 
Innokenti, better known under the 
name of Veniaminov, who for ten years 
observed their life, describes them as 
“the most affectionate of men,” as 
“beings of incomparable modesty and 
discretion, who were never guilty of 
the least violence of language or ac- 
tion,” not a rude word ever coming 
from their mouth.” There is no people 
in the west of Europe which in this 
respect can compare with the Aleu- 
tians. 

In coming nearer to the state of the 
nations of the European type another 
element presents itself—that of natives 
of various races, who, proud of the 
title “civilized,” have become in the 
course of ages half assimilated to their 
conquerors. In this case, again, it 
often happens that the most happy and 
the best in point of simplicity and 
purity of life are those who represent 
the race called inferior. An example 
of this is found in the amiable popula- 
tions of the Philippine Islands; the 
Tagals, Vicols, and Visayas, who, since 
the Spanish Conquest, have drawn suf- 
ficiently near to the masters of the 
country to practise devoutly their reli- 
gious ceremonies and to call them- 
selves “Christians;’ who have learnt 
to read Castilian and employ the Ro- 
man letters in writing their own lan- 
guage; who even dress as Europeans, 
following at a distance the Paris fash- 
ions. If their spiral course of civiliza- 


tion is not quite that of the modern 
world, they are, at all events, devel- 
oping according to a parallel curve. 
hyspanicized, 


These natives are but 
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are by no means Spaniards; their so- 
ciety is almost entirely ignorant of the 
social problems of Europe, and leads 


an existence much less complicated, 
but more happy, than that of the Eu- 
ropean proletariat. In nearly all the 
districts of the Archipelago each fam- 
ily has its little bit of field and orchard 
land, its neat little house, well fur- 
nished, and surrounded by plants of 
rich verdure and penetrating perfume. 
The husbandman is his own master; 
and not long since large properties 
were almost unknown. Even com- 
modities destined for exportation are 
produced by the small proprietor. 
Pauperism is not yet introduced into 
the Archipelago, and one may hope 
that the population will not have, as 
in countries with great proprietors, to 
pass a long time in the sad stage of 
proletarianism. Even at his work the 
Tagal ot the Philippines can give him- 
self up to his passion for music; at 
Luzon, sowers are to be seen throwing 
their handfuls of rice in cadence with 
the rhythm of the violin or the clario- 
net. If such peaceful and kind peas- 
ants are now thrown into the turmoil 
of war by the oppression of grasping 
monks, certainly they are not responsi- 
ble. The price of blood was on other 
heads. 

To these examples, chosen from suc- 
cessive stages of civilization, any one 
can add others equally _ significant, 
found ip works specially treating of 
ethnology, and can verify for himself 


the fact that instances of superior 
morality, as well as of a mere optimis- 
tic appreciation of life, can be met 


with in confined societies, barbarous or 
even savage, and very inferior to ours 
in their intellectual comprehension of 
things. In the indefinite spiral which 
humanity runs without ceasing—evoly- 
ing by a continuous motion that may 
vaguely be compared to the earth’s 
rotation—it has often happened that 
certain parts of the great body are 
much nearer than others to the ideal 
centre of the orbit. The law of alter- 
nation will one day perhaps be ac- 
curately known; it suffices at present 
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to state the facts themselves without 
drawing from them premature conclu- 
sions, and especially without accepting 
the paradoxes of discouraged sociolo- 
gists, who only see in the material 
progress of humanity signs of its real 
decadence. 


Il. 
It is, then, established by the obser- 
vation of facts and the study of history 
that many tribes, so far as the material 
satisfactions of life go, arrive at a 
state of perfect solidarity, both by the 
common enjoyment of the products of 
the earth, and by an equitable distribu- 
tion of resources in case of dearth. 
These groups of savages do not even 
comprehend that they could do other- 
wise. This is what Montaigne has no- 
ticed with reference to the natives of 
Brazil who were brought to Rouen in 
“at the time the late King Charles 
IX. was there.” One of the strange 
facts which struck them most was 
that there were “among us men full 
and gorged with all sorts of comforts, 
and that their halves (their fellow- 
countrymen) were begging at their 
doors, emaciated with hunger and pov- 
erty; and they found it strange that 
these necessitous halves were able to 
suffer such an injustice and did not 
take the others by the throat or set fire 
to their houses.” For his part, Mon- 
taigne greatly pitied these natives of 
Brazil, “for having allowed themselves 
to be decoyed by novelty, and having 
quitted their own sweet climes in order 
to see ours!... Out of this com- 
merce will arise their ruin.” And, in 
fact, these Topinamboux of the Ameri- 
can coast have left no descendants; all 
the tribes have been exterminated, and 
if there still remains a little native 
blood it is in course of mixture with 
that of the despised proletarians. 
This primary law of solidarity and 
love, which for those who belong to 
the same tribe consists in assiduously 
laboring together in the same work and 
in sharing together to the last morsel 
the common resources, permeates, so 
to say, the whole of social morality. 


1557, 
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Community of work and of life carries 
with it a sense of distributive justice, 
perfect mutual respect, a wonderful 
delicacy of feeling, a refined politeness 
in words and in acts, a practice of 
hospitality which goes as far as the 
complete abnegation of self and the 
abandonment of personal property. 
What touching histories trustworthy 
travellers relate on this subject! Wal- 
lace tells us how the Malay worker 
abstains religiously from troubling the 
sleep of his companion, and wakes 
him up only at the last extremity, and 
in order to avoid any disagreeable 
shock, with ingenious precautions. 
Vollmer shows us the king of Samoa 
rising in the night to play the flute in 
the neighborhood of his guests in order 
to procure them agreeable dreams. 
Those wao have not travelled in sav- 
age countries, where hospitality is by 
tradition a moral law, cannot imagine 
with what sweet tenderness, what del- 
icate attentions, what indescribable 
goodness, the women welcome a stran- 
ger, sick, thirsty, or simply wanting 
rest! Doubtless feminine devotion 
finds in our civilized lands equal oppor- 
tunities of exercise, but it only mani- 
fests itself to a small number of 
fortunate people chosen out of the 
family circle, or among friends, or ex- 
ceptionally among the sick in a hos- 
pital; a select few can enjoy it; 
whereas in many a tribe of savages. 
red or black, Indians or Peuls, it is 
sufficient to be in want of a consola- 
tion or of a kind word, to have it given 
you with unbounded goodness. 

The man in a state more nearly ap- 
proaching nature than the civilized 
man also possesses another immense 
advantage. He is more intimately ac- 
quainted with the animals and the 
plants, with the powerful scent of the 
earth, and the gentle or terrivie phe- 
nomena of the elements; he has re- 
mained in direct communication with 
the planetary life of which he is the 
product, and which we only half see, 
separated from it by the artificial life 
in which we are shut up. He feels in 
perfect unity with all that which sur- 
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rounds him, and of which, in his way, 
he comprehends the life as if all things 
moved with a rhythm which he him- 
self obeyed. We are no longer able to 
understand the invocations which he 
makes to the spirits of the air and of 
the forest, and it is with great diffi- 
culty that we interpret the dances In 
which the savage celebrates the stars 
and the seasons. Symbolism con- 
ceived in natural things, very difficult 
to understand in our days, because we 
live in a conventional world, is among 
primitive peoples a sort of spontaneous 
language. It seems quite natural to 
the populations of Central India, just 
as it does to the Cingalese mountain- 
eers, and to the Aeta of the Philip- 
pines, to figure the union of man and 
woman by the union of two trees, the 
one with strong branches laden with 
fruits, the other delicate as some slen- 
der tropical plant of the bindweed 
order, laden with odoriferous flowers. 
Each scene of human life is accom- 
panied with corresponding scenes 
drawn from the vegetable world. 
A real friendship is thus’ born 
between men and natural things. 
Thanks to a survival of a far-off past, 
the Walloon peasants still wish a 
happy new year to the trees of the 
field. Finding these objects an inte- 
gral part of their surroundings, with- 
out any thought of freeing themselves 
from them, the primitive races are ab- 
solutely resigned to destiny, and sur- 
pass civilized men, speaking generally, 
in the simplicity with which they meet 
death. That fine end of life which in 
certain historical personages appears 
to us so admirable, because it is really 
exceptional, is the ordinary way of dy- 
Ing among savages; taught by neces- 
sity, they conform themselves natu- 
rally to things. Death is for them the 
simple continuation of life; they die in 
all tranquillity of soul without seem- 
ing to think that their exit will make 
the least void in the universe. How- 
ever, it must be said that populations, 
if not primitive, at least savage, offer 
us, with regard to the act of death, the 
most opposite examples. Whilst in 
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rudimentary societies which have re- 
mained free from theocratic institu- 
tions, most individuals die with a 
sublime simplicity, it is not thus in 
tribes which submit to the government 
of magicians or priests, considered as 
the masters of life and death, and hold- 
ing in their hands the keys of the 
tomb. No spectacle is more repugnant 
than that of the madmen who, by ges- 
tures, cries, dances, or hysterical con- 
tortions, pretend to tear the sick man 
from the death which is carrying him 
off. 

very change which results in doing 
away with the isolation of uhe cian or 
nation, and introducing into it forcibly 
new wants, brings on a corresponding 
modification in style of life and in per- 
sonal morality. Even when two 
political bodies meet peacefully, when 
the stronger does not begin by a dis- 
play of force, despoiling, or even ex- 
terminating, the weaker, it none the 
less produces an internal transforma- 
tion by which the two groups, influ- 
enced the one by the other, integrate 
themselves slowly in order to arrive at 
the constitution of a superior individu- 
ality. But it is with the mingling of 
men as with that of the waters. Tw» 
distinct river-currents flow for a long 
time side by side in the same bed, 
whirling in eddies the whole length of 
the line of friction, and it is only at 2 
great distance from the confluence 
down the stream that the water pre- 
sents the same aspect from one bank 
to the other. In the same manner two 
different populations, entering per 
force into a common political circle, 
become mutually hostile over the 
whole surface of contact; they oppose 
one another, each wishes to remain 
faithful to its customs, language, and 
traditions, to its costume, to its whinis 
and caprices. Both readily manifest 
their worst side. It is curious, in the 
markets of the Congo villages, to see 
how differently traffic is carried on 
among negroes themselves and _ be- 
tween them and the whites. In the 
latter case there is continual haggling. 
chaffering—the blacks’ cheat, the 
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whites shout, abuse, and come _ to 


blows; whilst the blacks quietly, or in 
a few friendly words, exchange with 
each other their commodities, the 
prices of which are known in advance. 

Thus every human group, in becom 
ing attached to another group, whether 
by the necessity of alliance or by con- 
quest, is bound to recommence its in- 
terior evolution; to the corso succeeds 
a ricorso, the spiral describes a new 
circle, on a vaster scale when there is 
increase of men, of forces, of industry, 
on a lesser one when struggles, exter- 
minations, servitude, have thrown 
them back. In the preface to his “His- 
toire Romaine,” Michelet tells us how 
Vico, conceiving the world under the 
symmetrical form of a city, liked to 


consider the movement of humanity 
as an everlasting circulation, a con- 
tinual going and returning. But the 
French historian adds that if men 


march in circles, the circles are always 
increasing in size. This is certainly 
true with reference to the part of hu- 
manity to which we belong. But for 
how many other political and social 
groups has it been the contrary? How 
many times has the wish of Montaigne 
with regard to the Topinamboux been 
repeated by us? Placing ourselves in 
imagination in the position which the 
civilized peoples have made for the 
savage races, would it not have been 
more advantageous for the Hurous 
never to have met in the forests of the 
Laurentides the French colonists of 
Canada? Would it not have been hap- 
pier for the Red Indians of the United 
States—the Creeks and Seminoles, the 
Shoshones and Sioux, the Wolves and 
Foxes—never to have come into con- 
tact with the Yankees? And, in the 
same way, would it not have been 
preferable for the Tasmanians and 
Australians, as well as the Matabele 
and the Mashonas, never to have 
known the name of their English 
conquerors? And the people of the 
Cameroons and the Tanganyika, have 
they not good right to curse their Ger- 
man so-called civilizers? Every ex- 


plorer penetrating into a new country. 
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unknown to Europeans has had to be- 
gin by saying to himself, as he beheld 
the villages and happy populations, 
that his very presence was the pre- 
liminary announcement of destruction 
and massacre. One of these great 
travellers, and not the least illustrious, 
avowed’ in my presence that, at the 
sight of a fine and happy people in 
Central Africa, he had felt in the depth 
of his heart how just destiny woulkd 
have been had the blacks assassinated 
him to prevent him from relating his 
travels. But he was spared, and the 
sad vicissitude of things required this 
compassionate man to be among the 
slaughterers. 

It is not merely little civilizations be- 
longing to clans or to savage tribes 
which retrogression has destroyed or 


deplorably lessened; there are also 
great nations which have been con- 


demned to decay by the difficulties of 
a perfect integration in one superior 
national individuality. The examples 
of the Babylonians and the Hittites, 
of the Persians and Egyptians, are 
there to prove that decay can take 
place on an enormous scale and so as 
to strike millions and tens of millions 
of men for thousands of years. A re 
coil of this kind, which, however, was 
succeeded by a new oscillation in fa- 
vor of progress, was brought about in 
Greece itself, the educator of the whole 
modern world. The fact is that no 
union, pacific or forced, of two ethnical 
groups, can be accomplished without 
progress being accompanied by at least 
a partial regress. A change of this na- 
ture always involves a displacement of 
the centre of gravity, and by an inevi- 
table consequence certain seats of ac- 
tion are abandoned and others acquire 
a sudden importance. An entirely new 
organism establishes itself at the ex- 


pense of the old one; the dwelling- 


places change, industries are modified, 
and the interests connected with aban- 
doned modes of work suffer severely. 
Even when the vicissitudes of conflict 
have not been followed by destruction 
properly so called, they are not the 
less the cause of local decay, and the 
. 
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prosperity of some leads to the decline 
of others, since the different elements 
of the society constituting itself anew 
are in a state of struggle, and the com- 
mon solidarity is not yet formed. In 
such conditions direct progress cannot 
be made; oblique, tortuous, it oscillates 
in an uncertain manner, following the 
parallelogram of the forces which urge 
it forward. 

The word “civilization” is of 
those vague terms of which the differ- 
ent senses are confused. For most 
people it means refinement of manners, 
especially external habits of politeness, 
though undoubtedly men of stiff bear- 
ing and abrupt behavior may have a 
moral value very superior to that of 
the courtier who can frame an elegant 
compliment. Others see in civilization 
only the sum of all the material im- 
provements due to science and modern 
industry. Railways, telescopes, tele- 
graphs, telephones, and other inven- 
tions, appear to them sufficient proof 
of the collective progress of society, 
and they do not seek to know more by 
sounding the depths of the immense 
organism. But those who study the 
ocean of humanity, even to its abysses, 
say that each civilized nation is com- 
posed of classes placed one over an- 
other, representing in each age all the 
series of the anterior ages, with their 
corresponding intellectual and moral 
culture. The society of to-day con- 
tains all the previous societies in the 
state of survival; and the immediate 
contrast of extreme conditions renders 
their divergence striking. Even if the 
average man be now more prosperous 
and more happy than he formerly was 
when humanity, divided into innu- 
merable tribes, was not yet conscious 
of itself as a whole, it is none the less 
true that the difference in style of life 
between the privileged and _ disin- 
herited classes is greatly increased, 
and renders the unfortunate man more 
unfortunate; adding to his poverty 
envy and hatred, and agecrvating his 
pl.ysieal sufferings «nd his compulsory 
abstinence. In a primitive tribe the 


one 
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starving and the sick have oniy their 
bodily pain to bear; among our ciy- 


ized peoples they have also to sus 
tain the weight of humiliation, and 
even of public loathing, being nearly 
always inexorably fated to conditions 
of lodging and clothing which render 
them in appearance sordid and repul- 
sive. Are there not districts in every 
great city which travellers carefully 
avoid for fear of their pestilential 
odors? No savage tribe inhabits such 
lairs. Glasgow, Dundee, and all other 
industrial cities have quarters contain- 
ing groups of filthy habitations, to 
which it would be difficult to find a 
parallel in the homes of the primitive 
peoples. The barbarous Hindoos, who 
live in the centre of the peninsula clad 
in a few colored tatters, offer a specta- 
cle relatively gay in comparison with 
the proletarians of luxurious England. 
who look so sombre and lugubrious in 
their ragged and dirty garments. 
That a nation is merely found much 
more advanced than another in science 
art and industry does not prove that 
it is in a more rapid state of progress: 
it may even have entered upon a 
period of decline, while the ad- 
yanced population may be moving 
with spirit on the upward way. Dur- 
ing the period of arrest or even of re 
coil, caused by conquest and loss of 
liberty, or when the struggle for exist- 
ence does not leave respite for thought 
or the quest of new life, man is not In 
a really historic stage; his customary 
life is only distinguished from that of 
other animals by a difference in pro- 
portion, “it belongs to human zoology, 
to natural history, not the history of 
man.” Besides this, progress may be 
achieved in a nation or in several na- 
tions, although a part, or a majority 
of the individuals, are left outside the 
movement. No doubt every cause 
ought to produce its effect in one place 
after another, penetrating at last hy 
various ways into every little human 
valley; but how slow, how impercepti- 
ble at times is this propagation of 
movement. At the bottom of the sea, 


less 
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do the animalculze, who live in the 
slime, feel the agitation of the tem- 
pests which higher up are wrecking 
fleets? Does the man who in the 
social depths is without bread to eat 
or books to read, care about the dis- 
covery of a new cereal, or about some 
powerful drama which agitates the in- 
tellectual world? On the other hand, 
how can the rich man who troubles 
himself about nothing, who is fed, 
dressed, carried, who is furnished with 
everything he needs, even including the 
semblance of ideas and ready-made 
phrases, participate in-progress? Left 
to himself he would soon fall into im- 
potence and become the prey of death. 
In the social hierarchy, he is deemed 
the representative of progress par ex- 
cellence, because all the products of 
luxury surround him, and all the am- 
bitious gravitate towards his person; 
but he is, on the contrary, a phenome- 
non of decadence, since he consumes 
without producing, and adds absolutely 
nothing to the common civilization. 


Itl. 

Thus every change in history com- 
pels those who study it to a double 
process, analogous to commercial book- 
keeping. They ought to enter on the 
debit side all the losses that have been 
suffered, on the credit side all the prof- 
its realized. The proof that this social 
book-keeping is a very difficult matter 
is that the discussion as to the reality 
of progress taken as a whole still con- 
tinues, that the question is asked 
whether the gains made in a general 
way are not covered by losses in hap- 
piness and in intimacy with nature. 
But these very doubts ought to encour- 
age the inquirer to get exactly at the 
proportion of gains and losses. 

The last are known, thanks to the 
study of the small communities which 
have reached for a certain time a 
rhythmic state of social life. We 
know that in many tribes not opened 
to civilization justice is practised with 
real religiousness, that the spirit of 
solidarity unites as in a single being all 
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the members of the social body, and 
that no trace of pessimism comes to 
trouble it in the experience of life; 
finally, in those societies the relations 
of man with nature are much more 
intimate, and the poetry of existence 
is felt in a more spontaneous manner. 

And what are the conquests of our 
modern world in the way of progress? 
They are immense. In the first place, 
humanity has arrived at _ self-con- 
sciousness. No nation, whatever it 
may wish, or however it may protest, 
has its horizon limited by its own 
frontiers. The complete exploration 
of the earth and of the seas to their 
boundaries of ice, the perpetual move- 
ment of travellers passing from one 
world to another, the presence every- 
where of sailors, of colonists and of 
tourists, have truly made man the cit- 
izen of the planet; and patriotic as he 
may be, or is supposed to be, it is im- 
possible for any one not to look beyond 
his native soil to the neighboring or 
distant countries in which events are 
taking place most important to the 
whole destiny of mankind. 

During this half-century universal 
attention was directed for four or five 
years to the plains of the New World, 
where the question of slavery was 
definitely decided. Then all eyes 
turned towards the East, where, on 
the traces of the ancient canal from 
the Nile to the Red Sea, the great com- 
mercial way was opened which 
brought India and Europe some thou- 
sands of miles nearer, and thus sud- 
denly changed the equilibrium of the 
world. And did not the centre of the 
human drama recently move to the 
extremity of Asia, where an old na- 
tion, altogether outside the circle of 
Aryan development, has nevertheless 
shown itself, in science and the con- 
duct of war, the equal, if not the su- 
perior, of its competitors in the 
European west? 

Terrestrial explorations, geographi- 
cal discoveries, tend more and more 10 
be completed everywhere by an exact 
topography, so that man can now look 
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down upon the earth as if he were 
elevated above it on an aeroplane, and 
note the errors his predecessors com- 
mitted owing to their living in too 
confined a sphere. In the whole course 
of history the centres of civilization 
have always moved along certain 
curves, and these local orbits pursued 
for some centuries—a mere minute in 
the life of humanity—have been con- 
sidered too hastily as the expression of 
a definite law. Thus in our own world 
of western Europe historians, struck 
by the elegant parabola described by 
the march of civilization from ancient 
Babylon to our modern cities, formu- 
lated a law according to which the 
centre of the human thought moved 
from east to west, following the course 
of the sun. 

Before the epoch of Hellenic efflores- 
cence the Egyptians, embracing in 
their mind the immense Nilotic world, 
a universe in itself, gave another direc- 
tion to the propagation of thought; 
they believed that it had come to them, 
as the fruitful alluvial deposits came, 
from south to north. They were mis- 
taken, since civilization propagated it- 
self in a contrary direction, from 
Memphis to Thebes of the “hundred 
gates.” In other countries it is clearly 
along rivers, following the course of 
the stream from the source to the 
mouth, that the movement of culture 
has given birth to populous cities, ihe 
centres of human labor. In India the 
trajectory was from the north-west to 
the south-east along the banks of the 





Ganges and of the Djumna; and in the 


vast Chinese plains the “line of life” 
is distinctly directed from west to east 
into the valleys of the Hoang-ho and 
the Yang-tse-kiang. 

These examples are sufficient to 
show that the so-called law of prog- 
ress, displacing the principal scene 
of the world in the same direction as 
the course of the sun, has only a tem- 
porary and local value, and that other 
laws have prevailed in divers countries 
according to the lie of the land, the 
attractive forces arising from the con- 
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figuration of the continents, and the 
advantages of soil and climate. And 
now, thanks to the general spread of 
inventions and of human knowledge, 
these lines imagined by our predeces- 
sors on the circumference of the globe 
are, so to speak, submerged beneath 
an inundating flood which covers all 
parts of the earth; it is, from another 
point of view, that deluge of knowl- 
edge, of which the Gospel _ speaks, 
which should spread over the whole 
world. The element of space has lost 
its importance, for man is able and 
willing to inform himself concerning 
all the phenomena of soil, climate, his- 
tory, and society which distinguish the 
different countries. Now, to compre- 
hend each other is already, in a certain 
degree, to mingle together. The con- 
trast between land and land, nation 
and nation, continues everywhere to 
exist; but it grows less, and tends 
gradually to be neutralized in the com- 
prehension of educated people. 

While geography conquered space, 
and thus made it possible for man: 
kind to become conscious of itself from 
one end of the world to the other, the 
historian, turning towards the past, 
conquered time. The human _ race, 
which is unifying itself‘ from one end 
of the world to the other, is equally 
attempting to realize itself under a 
form which embraces all the ages. 
This is a second conquest not less im- 
portant than the first. All anterior civ- 
ilizations, even the prehistoric, are 
henceforth more or less known to us, 
and consequently can, in a_ certain 
sense, be incorporated into the life of 
modern societies. By the succession 
of periods, which we can now study 
as a synoptical table unfolding itself 
according to the perfect logic of events, 
we cease to live merely in the flying 
moment; we embrace the past in the 
ages retraced by the annalists. In this 
way we detach ourselves from the 
strict line of development indicated by 
our environment and our race, and we 
see unrolled before us all the paths. 
parallel or divergent, that other frac 
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plished in the intellectual. 
gone into the analysis of things much 
more deeply, and does not allow him- 


tions of humanity have followed. The 
ways are open to us, and we feel 
obliged to enter them, for any example 
given by other men, our brothers, must 
appeal to our genius of imitation. As 
our horizon is enlarged, in time as well 
as in space, a greater number of 
models for study crowd round us, and 
among them there is much to awaken 
in us the desire to resemble them in 
one part or another of their ideal. In 
moving about, and in modifying our- 
selves, we have lost a certain part of 
our acquisitions, and now we may ask 
ourselves whether it is not possible to 
recover all the baggage abandoned at 
the different stages of our long Odys- 
sey through time. 

A third conquest of civilization is the 
most obvious, and the ordinary pan- 
egyrists of the present day are there- 
fore eager to insist upon it—the pro- 
digious development of modern indus- 
try, due to the discoveries of men of 
learning and to the practical genius of 
the innumerable Prometheuses, bear- 
ers of the sacred fire, who spring from 
the school and the factory. On the 
other hand, the over-cultured, the 
poets, declaring themselves in love 
with antique simplicity, though they 
deign to make use of it to their own 
advantage; and if they seek medizva) 
objects for the ornamentation of their 
dwellings, they appreciate on every 
important occasion in life rapid loco- 
motion and the almost instantaneous 
transmission of voice and _ thought. 
Whatever disdain the pessimist may 
bestow upon this prodigious growth of 


human forces, the sincere man is 
struck with admiration at these ma- 


chines, which have more than doubled 
the power of human work, and given 
to our life so great intensity of action. 
The active worker can henceforth con- 
dense into his short life of sixty to 
eighty years, more work than one of 
his ancestors, reduced to his own force 


alone, could have accomplished in a 


thousand years. 
The progress man has realized in the 
material world he has equally accom- 
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He has 


deceived by 
he studies bodies in 


self to be superficial 
appearances; the 
intimate grouping of their cells, and 
he recognizes profound analogies be- 
tween objects of dissimilar aspect. 
Strong in his power of penetrating the 
infinitely little, man can turn again to 
the infinitely great, and resume the 
synthesis in its most audacious form, 
comparing the formation of a grain of 
sand with that of the whole solar sys- 
tem, and of the universe in its im- 
mensity. This power of 
decomposition andreconstruction which 
the modern man applies to nature he 
equally applies to his like, and the old 
adage, “K.10ow thyself.” has never 
been so near to realization; for one can 
only know oneself by comparison with 
another, and in these days the dissec- 
tion of the human being from an in- 
tellectual and moral point of view is 
pursued in a systematic manner with 
astonishing acuteness of discernment. 
Psychology has become an exact sci 
ence, and character novels, a style for- 
merly unknown, have taken a rank of 
very high order in contemporary liter- 
ature. Man, in learning more narrowly 
to scrutinize himself, even in parts of 
his nature until recently beyond his 
consciousness, discovers for 
the acquisitions and revelations of his 
own being corresponding wants; his 
ideal grows indefinitely in proportion 
to the improvement of his mind and 
This is 


same 


each of 


the sensibility of his heart. 
one of those advances which many per 
sons have been tempted to curse, since 
in many cases it may excite unrealiza 
ble sadness which 
can never be consoled. But what truly 
noble soul does not prefer the melan 
choly of an unsatisfied ideal to the 
vulgarity of a commonplace life, with 
out the desire or the will for something 
better? 

Thus admirably furnished with tools 
by itsprogressin the knowledge of space 
of the intimate nature 


desires, causing a 


and of time, 
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of things and of man himself, is man- 
kind at the present time prepared to 
approach the capital problem of its ex- 
istence, the realization of a collective 
ideal? Certainly. The work, if not of 
assimilation, at least of appropriation 
of the earth, is nearly terminated, to 
the profit of the nations called civil- 
ized, who have become by this very 
fact the nurses and educators of the 
world; there are no longer any bar- 
barians to conquer; and, consequently, 
the directing classes will soon be with- 
out the resource of employing abroad 
their surplus national energy. The in- 
ternal problems, which at the same 
time will be those of the whole worl4, 
will therefore force themselves irre- 
sistibly to the front. 

The first of all these problems, no 
one can doubt, is that of bread for all. 
The statistics of the present produc- 
tion no longer permit us to doubt that 
the resources of the earth are amply 
sufficient fully to nourish all the inhab- 
itants of this planet, and besides, if 
they were not enough, why should not 
the labor of the unemployed crowding 
round the gates of the factories be 
utilized for the increase of the general 
wealth of humanity? By a singular 
irony of things—showing the complete 
opposition between a moral life and 
the ruling theories of economy—the 
greater part of the land-owners com- 
plain of “over-production” and find 
their harvest too good, while the con- 
sumers declare that the products are 
insufficient, since numbers of them re- 
main too poverty-stricken to buy bre1d 
enough to live. We have not here 
to enter into the discussion of the 
means to be employed in order that all 
the famished may receive the food 
which is their due; it is enough that 
society be what it pretends to be—a 
“society of brothers,” in order to ren- 
der possible the realization of its first 
duty—give bread to all. 

Man, moreover, does not live by 
bread alone. He ought equally’ to 
learn how to develop, not only his 
muscles, but all the intellectual and 


moral forces of his being. In many 
countries this has already been rec- 
ognized, all children receiving a cer- 
tain instruction described as “pri- 
mary;” but what a distance still exists 
between the affirmation of the prin- 
ciple and its true realization! What 
profitable education do children receive 
who are miserably shut up in one of 
the daily prisons under the eye and 
ferule of those whom excess of labor, 
insufficiency of pay, and want of lib- 
erty, render perforce sullen and trait- 
ors to the noble cause they represent? 
As to those children who profit in some 
measure from the instruction given 
them, whatever it be, how is their time 
of study wasted, how mischievous it 
becomes when they are taken away 
from useful work and put to absurd 
recitations. How can they fail to be 
irritated by such trumpery teaching, 
which, far from preparing them for 
social peace, leads them to revenge? 

Let the double ideal—bread for the 
body and bread for the mind—be as- 
sured to all, and how many other de- 
sirable things would thereby be on the 
road to accomplishment. One form of 
progress never comes alone; it presents 
itself again in other forms of progress 
throughout the social evolution. The 
sense of justice being satisfied by the 
participation of all in the material and 
intellectual possessions of humanity, 
there would come to every man a sin- 
gular lightening of conscience; for the 
condition of cruel inequality, which 
overloads some with superfluous 
wealth while it deprives others of 
everything, even of hope, weighs as 
remorse, consciously or unconsciously. 
on the souls of all, especially of the 
fortunate, and always mixes a poison 
with their joys. 

The most important element in pro- 
ducing peace is that no one should do 
wrong to his neighbor, for it is in hu- 
man nature to hate those whom one 
has injured and to love those whose 
presence recalls a sentiment of one’s 
own virtue. The moral results of this 
simple act of justice, the guarantee of 
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food and instruction to all, would be 
incalculable. And can it be muin- 
tained that such a wish is beyond the 
possibility of realization when all the 
material resources necessary are at our 
disposal, and when in considerable 
primitive societies, tribes, peoples and 
nations, it has more than once become, 
as far as realizable in those remote 
epochs, an accomplished fact? 

If ever—and it appears to lie in the 
path of evolution—if ever the great or- 
ganism of mankind learns to do what 
social organisms of not very large dli- 
mensions did and are doing—that is to 
say, if it complies with these two di- 
ties, not to let any one die of hunger 
or stagnate in ignorance—it will then 
be possible to attempt the realization 
of another ideal, which also is already 
pursued by an ever-increasing numbcr 
of individuals—the ideal of reconqucr- 
ing from the past all that we have inst, 
and becoming again equal in force, in 
agility, in skill, in health, and ‘n 
beauty with the finest, strongest and 
most skilful men who have ever lived 
before us. Without doubt there is no 
question as yet of recovering the use 
of atrophied organs, the former use of 
which biologists have discovered, but 
simply of knowing how to keep in their 
plenitude the corporeal energies which 
have fallen to our lot, how to retain 
fully the use of the muscles which, 
while continuing to work, have dimin- 
ished in elasticity, and threaten before 
long to be of no value. Is it possible 
to prevent this physical decline in man, 
to avoid the day in which he will be 
only an enormous brain swathed in 
wraps to keep him from taking cold? 

Zoologists tell us that man was for- 
merly a climbing animal like the ape. 
Why, then, does the modern man per- 
mit himself to fail in this ability to 
scale—an ability still possessed in a 
remarkable manner by certain primi- 
tive peoples, notably those who gather 
the branches covered with fruit at the 
tops of the palm-trees? The child, 
whose mother never fails to admire the 
manual prehension which enables him 
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to hold his body suspended even for 
some minutes, loses little by little this 
early vigor because the occasions ‘to 
exercise it are carefully withdrawy 
from him; it is sufficient that his 
clothes are threatened with destruction 
by his efforts at climbing, that in our 
society, forced to be economical, par- 
ents should forbid their children to 
climb trees, the fear of danger being iu 
this prohibition only a secondary con- 
sideration. Similar reasons have this 
result that the greater part of our 
“civilized” children remain much [n- 
ferior to the sons of savages in games 
of strength and skill; besides, having 
no opportunity to exercise their »cuses 
on wild nature, they have ‘ot the 
same distinctness of vision, the same 
sharpness of hearing; as animals of 
beautiful form and refined senses they 
have for the most part incontestably 
degenerated. The expressions of ad- 
miration which the sight of the younz 
men of Tenimber, exercising them- 
selves in drawing the bow or throwing 
the javelin, called forth in European 
travellers, will no doubt be remem- 
bered, and we ought in truth to avow 
that even among cricketers, golfers, 
and hockey-players, who constitute 
the élite of the nations for corporeal 
beauty, the spectators would find it 
difficult to go into raptures over the 
perfectly well-balanced fortas of all 
the champions. No, it is impossible 
for us to deny that, taken in the mass, 
numbers of so-called lower nations— 
Negroes, Red Indians, Malays, and 
Polynesians—in purity of iine. in no- 
bility of attitude and grace of bearing, 
excel many groups representing the 
average type of the Europeans. 
There is certainly, on this side, a 
general retrogression, the result of our 
being shut up in houses, and of our ab- 
surd costume, which prevents cutane- 
ous transpiration, the action of the 
light and the air upon the skin, and 
the free development of the members 
of the body, often cramped and 
twisted, and even crippled and maimed, 
by shoes and corsets. Numberless ex- 
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amples, however, prove to us that re- 
trogression is not definitive and with- 
out appeal, for those of our younz 
people who are brought under very 
good hygienic conditions, and undergo 
physical training, grow in form and 
strength, equalling the most handsome 
savages, and, moreover, they have the 
superiority which confidence in them- 
selves and the prestige of their intelli- 
gence gives them. We have only to 
refer to the climbers of the Alps, the 
Caucasus, and the Himalayas. Cer- 
tainly no Jacques Balmat would have 
ascended Mont Blanc if there had not 
existed a De Saussure to encourage 
him in the effort; and now the Whym- 
pers, the Freshfields, the Conways, have 
they not become in strength, in en- 
durance, in knowledge, and in experi- 
ence the equals, if not the superiors, 
of the best mountain guides, trained 
from youth to all the physical and 
moral virtues which are acquired in 
dangerous ascents? Thus the ideal we 
have conceived, of being able to ac- 
quire new qualities without losing any 
we possess, but even recovering those 
our ancestors have lost, can perfectly 
well be realized. It is not in the least 
a chimera. 

Another superiority of the savage 
over the civilized man will be more 
difficult to reconquer, because of our 
artificial life in enclosed spaces, sur- 
rounded on all sides by buildings; or 
else in a pseudo-nature spoilt by a 
thousand details—ugly constructions, 
trees lopped and twisted, footpaths 
brutally cut through woods and for- 
ests. Nearly everything there has 
been mismanaged—trees and perspec- 
tives; nevertheless, the enjoyment 
found in the open air, on the brink of 
running streams, under the branches 
which murmur and cast their shadows 
upon the verdure, is such that we al- 
low ourselves to be profoundly af- 
fected by it and willingly imagine that 
we have lived for an instant in the 
midst of real nature. It is certainly a 
great happiness to find ourselves again 
in communion with mother earth in 
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lands laid out with rule and line, but 
sweet as the poetry is that we there 
enjoy, it is still inferior to that which 
enchanted our ancestors. The differ- 
ence lies in this, that the collective 
sentiment of those who in the name 
of society and provided with its re- 
sources, drawn from the State funds, 
have manipulated this nature, has not 
been a sentiment of respect and feel- 
ing; they nearly always had in view 
purely industrial or mercantile inter- 
ests. 

However, there is no need to be de- 
spondent, for in many an out-of-the- 
way spot, pious lovers of earth know 
how, in all reverence and delight, to 
enjoy its intimacy; night and day, 
morning and evening—in all kinds of 
places—mountain or sea, moor or for 
est—they have created secure retreats 
where, like children who come back to 
the arms of their mother, they become 
simple again and share in the great 
life of things without bringing into it 
the thousand little preoccupations of 
private life. The sincere man thus 
finds again his unity with all the 
earth’s phenomena—with the river that 
flows away and the mountain that re- 
mains, with the clouds that gather an:l 
dissolve and the vast firmament where 
the planets slowly revolve. Lying 
down out of sight, as if he would re- 
enter the primitive cradle, he feels so 
much the more the delight of his re- 
turn to the kindly maternal earth now 
that he knows it better in its origins, 
its forces, its evolution and its prod- 
ucts; science does no injury to the 
aurora, but even increases its glory, 
adding to it an emotion of boundless 
admiration. 

Thus, even for the real intimate com 
prehension of nature, modern man 
can reconquer the past of the savage; 
but the reconquest will only be defini- 
tive and normal on condition that he 
includes all men, his brothers, in this 
same sentiment of unity with the 
whole of things. Here, then, again the 
social question comes to the front. It 
is impossible for any one fully to love 
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nature who does not love men. How 
can we admire the charming little in- 
dividuality of the flower, how can we 
call ourselves brother with the animal, 
feel drawn with tenderness towards it, 
as Francis of Assisi was, if we do not 
also love men our real brothers? Com- 
plete union of man with nature can 
only be effected by the destruction of 
the frontiers between gastes as well 
as between peoples. Forsaking oli 
conventions, it is necessary that every 
individual should be able, in al 
brotherliness, to address himself to 
any one of his equals, and to talk 
freely of all that interests him, of “all 
that is human,” as Terence said. Life, 
brought back to its early simplicity, 
admits in that very fact full and cor- 
dial liberty of commerce between men. 

Has humanity made real progress in 
this way? It would be absurd to deny 
it. That which one calls “the demp- 
cratic tide” is nothing else but this 
growing sentiment of equality between 
the representatives of the different 
castes, until recently hostile one to the 
other. Under a thousand apparent 
changes in the surface, the work is 
being accomplished in the depths of 
the nations. Thanks to the increasing 
knowledge men are gaining of them- 
selves and others, they are arriving by 
degrees at the discovery of the com- 
mon ground upon which we all re- 
semble each other, and at getting rid 
of superficial opinions which keep us 
apart. We are, then, steadily advance. 
ing towards future reconciliation, and, 
by this very fact, towards a form of 
happiness very different in extent from 
that which sufficed our forefathers— 
the animals and the primitive men. 
Our material and moral world becomes 
more vast, and this in itself increases 
our conception of happiness, which 
henceforward will only be held to be 
such on condition of its being shared 
by all; of its being made conscious and 
rational, and of its embracing in its 
scope the earnest researches of science 
and the possessions of art. 

It is, then, with all confidence that 
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we reply to the question which every 
man asks himself: Yes, humanity has 
really progressed, from crisis to crisis 
and from relapse to relapse, since the 
beginning of those millions of years 
which constitute the short conscious 
period of our life. 
ELIsEE RECLUS. 





From The Pali Mall Magazine. 
MISDEMEANORS OF THE LADY 
GERTRUDE. 

The poor tutor was alone with her; 
and though it was in the days when 
men fought hard .battles even against 
their own kinsmen, if they so thought 
it was for the right, his heart throbbed 
just as a tutor’s heart might throb to- 
day, with the difference that he had not 
learnt to count its beats, as our en- 
amoured youth, two hundred years 
wiser, have learnt to do, in a self-con- 
trolled manner eminently conducive to 
the steadying of that obstreperous 
organ. It must break bounds, he felt 
sure, in another minute; and for all that 
the disaster should cost him—his life, 
i.e., his bread and butter—he could dis- 
cover within himself no regret at its 
imminence, but on the contrary felt a 
certain audacious joy running riot in his 
blood. What mattered the great insur- 
rection, the cruelties of Judge Jefferies, 
and a fugitive patron, with a price upon 
his head, when Love had sought shelter 
in his heart, and she, to whom he had 
built a shrine, was just as far away 
from him as the width of the table! Of 
what consequence that she was the 
Lady Gertrude, the daughter of a noble 
conspirator, and he but a tutor without 
land or wealth! So he continued his 
story, looking at his book as if he were 
reading therefrom:— 

“And the poor man loved the rich 
lady, and he dared not tell her of his 
love lest she should scorn him.” 

“Then surely he was fearful at a 
nothing, which methinks means he was 
a coward, Master Humphrey.” 


THE 
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“A coward, if ’twer cowardly to fear 
the anger of his lady——’” 

“Why should he expect such anger?” 

“He had naught to offer her but his 
love.” 

“Love were wealth enough! But lam 
tired of your story. "Tis not so good 
as you are wont to tell, Master Hum- 
phrey; and ’tis our last lesson,” she 
added, very gently. 

“You will not miss the lessons?” 

“No, not my lessons, only the stories, 
—I have loved some of them!” And she 
moved restlessly in her seat as if she 
would say more, yet could not find the 
words. “But sur father should 
be here even now?” «ae murmured at 
last. 

The poor tutor turned pale. “You 
will go with him to Holland?’ he 
said. 

“It would be too great a risk to ac- 
company him, but I follow to-morrow if 
all succeeds as we have planned. Ah! 
if they should take him! They have 
killed the duke. Why are they not 
satisfied? Poor Monmouth!” 

“They will not take him!” 

“Now at the last moment I am terri- 
fied lest things should not go well. 
Look at the time! He may be here at 
any moment. Indeed, he should be 
her now!” 

The Lady Gertrude rose hastily, and 
stood—tall even as the young tutor by 
her side—with a look of eager im- 
patience on her fair face. 

“Not yet time, I think,” said he. “To 
cross the marshes on foot needs indeed 
an hour.” 

So they stood irresol ite, each with 
hearts for one another and thoughts for 
the absent fugitive. 

“There are learned men in Holland, I 
am told,” stammered the young man 
irrelevantly. 

“It is so rumored; yet not more than 
that there would still be room for an- 
other. I am sure, Master Humphrey!” 

Which pretty speech nigh overpow- 
ered the equanimity of Master Hum- 
phrey, and threw him into a discour- 
teous silence like enough to pique his 
noble pupil, who, indeed, felt she had 
made too bold, and had lacked in 


modesty, since he would vouchsafe no 
answer. 

“Continue your story, sir,” sne said, 
with marked coldness. “I have no 
mind for lessons just now.” 

“There is no more to tell, my lady,” 
he said. 

“Then ’tis a poor story!” 

“Twas about a poor man.” 

“With a poor spirit!” 

“Nay, do not challenge him; for he 
hath an idea ’twere better to be peor- 
spirited than false-hearted.” 

“Why should he be either?” 

“Were it not a mean thing to ,harass 
an unprotected lady, and false to betray 
the trust of her noble parent, his patron, 
when he was absent risking life for his 
country ?” 

“To harass her would be wrong, sir: 
to betray a trust a worser wrong; yet I 
cannot see that, if he loved the lady 
well, he would be doing either of these 
things.” 

“Madam, were I, your humble tutor, 
the poor man, would you still so rea- 
son?” 

“Were you that man, Master Hum- 
phrey, I could but be sorry for the 
lady!” 

“Tis a fair answer: I crave your 
pardon! Shall we continue the trans- 
lation?” 

And the tutor’s hands trembled as he 
turned a page. He did not dare to 
meet her gaze, for the sting of shame 
was blinding him; but within the eyes 
of Lady Gertrude there lurked mis- 
chief, peeping with the winged god from 
under her fringed eyelids in wanton 
audacity. 

“Were you the man, in truth I should 
be sorry for the lady to have so incon- 
stant a lover.” 

“Inconstant, madam?” 

“Who will make love, wherever he 
may find a ready listener, though in 
covert language that saves him from a 
ueclaration. Pray, Master Humphrey, 
if it be as you declare, that you are this 
man, convey my sympathies to the 
lady!” 

Now the tutor rose in wrath, and 
would have gone his way, for without 
doubt his mistress was making sport of 
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him; but the sound of faint footsteps 
from behind the panelled wall arrested 
his attention, and he stood still con- 
sidering whetner ’twere best to go or 
stay. 

“It is my father!” cried the girl, aware 
that he alone knew the secret passage. 
Then Master Humphrey saw a look of 
joyful relief rise to her pretty face, and 
he remembered how brave she had been, 
how good and noble and fair she was, 
and how miserable a worm he; and so 
lifted his head in the pride of humilia- 
tion, as humble-minded folk are wont 
to do, in such a manner that the Lady 
Gertrude found him as beautiful and 
arrogant as a king, for all his shabby 
clothes and slight stature. 

“I may not see you again; he will 
cross to-day—I to-morrow,” she said, in 
suaden haste. 

“God be with you!” answered the 
tutor, and he bowed low. 

She noted how white he looked, and 
the mischief died from the girl’s eyes. 
She toyed with the lace handkerchief 
in her hands, then glanced hurriedly at 
the panelled door that must open in a 
moment, 

“And will you please,” said she some- 
what haughtily, yet with a tremor in 
her voice that sounded strangely sweet 
to him, “give this to ner from me!” 
Therewith she kissed the poor tutor on 
the cheek; and he would there and then 
have carried the message to,the sweet 
lips so near, but she slipped from his 
grasp to the panelled door, 

“Across the seas,” said he: “I will 
take her the gift to-morrow,—maybe 
there will be room in Holland for a 
simple scholar.” 


The fugitive noble stood in the 
shadow of the opened panelling, and the 
Lady Gertrude, full of apprehension 
that he should stay too long, strained an 
ear to catch any ominous sounds from 
without, and drank in eagerly the de- 
tailed plans he slowly explained of his 
own escape to Holland, and her journey 
thither on the morrow by another route. 
He looked pale and tired, yet still had a 
smile for the girl who showed no fear 
tnough life and death were hanging in 
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the balance. When he ended there was 
a little silence between them, as with 
those whose hearts are too full to speak. 
It was speedily broken, however, by a 
loud ringing of the great bell, which 
reverberated from the deserted court- 
yard below through the house. The 
girl hastened to the casement window, 
and looked quickly out. 

“There are armed men,” 
“they have traced you here.” 

“Wary hounds,” he murmured, with 
a look of grim humor,—“to the hole, but 
not within. Twenty minutes, and I 
shall be beyond the most cunning 
ferret’s scent. God be with you, little 
daughter! Keep them dallying here 
awhile. Remember to-morrow at Bal- 
lam Bridge by nightfall!” 

The panel fell back, and the Lady Ger- 
trude sat down to her books, and made 
much pretence of mumbling to herself 
as the old doorkeeper, scare-stricken 
and panting, tumbled into the room 
with an officer of the king’s service on 
his heels. 

“Please, my lady, the house is full of 
soldiers,” said he. 

“And, good Oliver, what is their will?” 
said she, not deigning to raise her eyes 
from her book. 

“No harm to so fair a hostess!” ex- 
claimed the intruder. 

Whereupon the Lady Gertrude slowly 
lifted her pretty head. and scanned the 
uncomely countenance and fat propor- 
tions of the officer with muck delibera- 
tion. 

“Should fairness diminish harm, sir, 
*bwere a pity there were not more of the 
quality among his Majesty's servants.” 

“"Tis a dangerous wit that would 
challenge the king’s army, madam.” 

“The army brooks so little danger, 
sir!” 

“Not so the Lady Gertrude! But a 
truce, fair one, to the war of words. I 
am here to crave your hospitality whilst 
waiting for the presence of one who, I 
am informed, purposes to visit his 
daughter between the times of noon 
and midnight. You start!—’Tis now 
hardly noon. We demand to know, in 
the king’s name, at what precise hour 
that interview is to take place.” 


she said: 
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“Sir!” 

“'Twere well, madam, to save that 
pretty head; for those who wilfully har- 
bor the treacherous Monmouth’s fol- 
lowers can receive no clemency from 
his most gracious Majesty King James. 
Their life is forfeit, man or woman.” 

“Sir,” said the Lady Gertrude, after 
some moments of seeming deliberation, 
“I await my lord my father here within 
one hour from now; and may God curse 
you for a coward.” 

The fat soldier grinned. The lady’s 
bark was loud enough, but her bite was 
indeed most easily averted with a 
threatening whip, as was the way with 
women; so he sat his broad person 
down and did all that which he thought 
would beguile so pretty a shrew from 
her fretful humor. Full three-quarters 
of an hour thus passed, when news was 
brought, by a breathless soldier, that 
the Earl of W—— had boarded a frigate 
not fifteen minutes since, and—as was 
related in all seriousness—had doffed 
his hat in acknowledgment of the fiery 
salute from shore. Whereupon the fat 
colonel got up in a fearful rage, and 
kicked and swore, as only a gentleman 
soldier knows well how to do, and 
snarled aloud that nothing should save 
the cunning jade from the lively fate of 
Mistress Gaunt, who indeed was burnt 
to death for a lesser misdemeanor. But 
the Lady Gertrude lifted up her proud 
head and said:— 

“Even so I shall deem my father’s life 
most cheaply bought, sir.” 

And she walked out between the file 
of armed men, who indeed were sorry 
for so brave and fair a creature, taken 
thus roughly a prisoner. 


The poor tutor sat over his books in 
the upper room of a small dwelling- 
house, and wrestled with his thoughts, 
till he knew not which was conscience 
and which the Devil most plaguing him; 
for the Lady Gertru had said that 
love was wealth, yei his rooms be- 
trayed no sign thereof; only poverty 
rose up about him and winked awry 
when he would fain insist that he was, 
as she had said, rich indeed. There was 


the little door that led down the steep 
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staircase, and another door to a narrow 
room wherein was a bed, a stool and a 
chest, the which last contained but one 
suit, truly of fine velvet and lace—only 
fit for court where such as he were not 
like to go—still but one suit, and 
several linen shifts. Moreover he had a 
little piece of land, not very far away, 
from which he acquired a small income; 
yet withal these things could in no wise 
be counted riches. Indeed no, thought 
he, when hurried footsteps upon the 
stair became confused with his wander- 
ing fancies, and, ere he had time to 
weigh the matter, the Lady Gertrude 
stood before him, with such a look of 
mingled fear and mischief on her sweet 
face that he set at once to trembling. 
from the great control he must needs 
exercise on the man of him that would 
perforce have taken her there and then 
in his arms. 

“You are pale, methinks, Master 
Humphrey,” said she most airily, as if 
*twere quite the common thing to thus 
visit a young man in his apartments. 

“Your servant, madam!” said he. 

And then something of a sweet shy- 
ness came over her, so that allin a great 
hurry she set to explaining how she had 
been taken prisoner by the irate colonel, 
and how indeed she had _ escaped 
through the help of a cousin among the 
officers, who, she avowed, ‘had once 
cared greatly for her. “He gave me but 
half a chance,” said she, “but I stole the 
other half, and the guards, methinks. 
were but half-hearted custodians.” 
Then the boy and girl, for they were not 
much else, looked into one another's 
eyes, as they had looked these many 
past days during the lessons he had 
been set to teach her; and now there 
was no table between them, so that he 
knelt down, and taking both her little 
white hands in his, he covered them 
with humble kisses, the which the lady 
seemed to have no desire to resent. 

“So after all, Master Humphrey, you 
must needs take charge of your pupil 
still a little while longer. To-morrow 
at Ballam Bridge at nightfall there will 
be those waiting to conduct me to Hol- 
land, where I think, sir, you told me you 
had a mind to follow in search of 
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further learning. Yet till then must I 
remain a prisoner here for fear of my 
very life,” laughed she. 

Then the poor tutor arose in sudden 
anxiety, and said, “Were you seen to 
enter here?” 

And she answered that some children 
were loitering on the steps, and that 
she remembered a young man in shabby 
clothes did stare at her. “He had a 
hungry look, so that I would have given 
him a piece of silver, but that I was in 
too great a hurry.” 

“There are spies enough to make the 
whole place dangerous,” said he, “poor 
wretches, too, who become such for 
bread-and-butter, so distressful are the 
times.” 

Now, hardly had Master Humphrey 
spoken than a clamor without sent the 
blood from his cheeks, and fear at last 
into the dauntless eyes of the Lady Ger- 
trude. 

“Quick! within,” said he, and thrust 
open the door of the narrow chamber 
and closed it upon her. Then the steady 
tramp of men’s feet echoed upon the 
winding stair. 

“In the king’s name!” said a tall 
officer, as he entered the room followed 
by several men-at-arms. There was a 
strange look in his eyes as he met the 
tutor’s gaze, and he faltered in his 
speech whilst repeating the common 
formula. 

“There is no one here,” answered the 
student deliberately. 

“It is necessary the place should be 
searched,” replied the officer; and I 
must warn you that, if the prisoner be 
found, your life will be forfeited with- 
out trial, as a traitor harboring those in 
conspiracy against his Majesty’s 
crown.” 

“There is no one here,” repeated the 
tutor. 

“Full pardon is granted to those who 
voluntarily give up any hidden rebel 
within their abodes.” 

“There is no one here,” again repeated 
the tutor. 

A moment's silence fell among the 


group. 
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“Search,” said the officer. He had 
grown pale as the poor youth, who bent 
with seeming indifference over his 
books, yet who longed to spring at the 
throats of these armed men and with his 
two hands hurl a half dozen thereof 
down the stairway; but he deemed 
‘twere wiser to remain quiet, for the 
men were many and he but one against 
them, so that for his lady’s sake he bit 
his lips and clung close to his chair as 
the men approached the little door, 
which opened suddenly from within, as 
a beautiful youth in a velvet suit, with 
fine lace ruffs, and a mass of brown 
curly hair, falling negligently about his 
shoulders, such as was then the fashion 
to affect, confronted the officer. 

“What noisy matter is this?” said he 
haughtily. “Is there no peace even for 
students, who, loyal to his Majesty, 
claim but the quiet of their chambers to 
peruse the bookg which tell of mightier 
deeds than those of the internal wars of 
a discontented people?” 

Now a look of humor crept into the 
officer’s eyes, as he bowed perhaps 
lower than was necessary to so young 
and haughty a youth. 

“IT am grieved to so disturb you, sir,” 
said he. “We have been misinformed, 
for apparently the lady we seek is not 
here!” and he turned upon his héel and 
departed with his men from the lowly 
roof of the tutor. 

“Master Humphrey,” sgid the beauti- 
ful youth—and his face was now crim- 
son even as the skies after the sun hath 
set—“you risked being hung on high, 
Master Humphrey, for me.” And there 
were tears in his eyes. 

Then indeed did nearly all Master 
Humphrey’s fortitude depart. “Lady, 
*twere a paltry thing to risk!” said he, 
and bowed his head as one ashamed; 
and within himself he thought, “Now 
indeed I cannot woo her, for ’twould be 
the way of a coward to thus force ad- 
vantage of a maid's gratitude.” But 
the whilst he was pondering she stole 
up to him, and he knew not how it hap 
pened, but he wooed her just the same. 


FRANCES FORBES-ROBERTSON. 
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From Good Words. 
SOME RECOLLECTIONS UF CARLYLE’S 
TALK, 
I. 


In a somewhat shabbily furnished 
room (but on the walls there was a 
large copy of che Berlin picture of 
Frederick the Great dressed as a drum- 
mer-boy; and on the table a number of 
Frederick’s snuff-boxes were strewn 
about) ina dingy little street in Chelsea, 
an old man, worn, and tired, and bent, 
with deeply lined, ascetic features, a 
firm under-jaw, tufted grey hair and 
tufted grey and white beard, and 
sunken and unutterably sorrowful eyes, 
returned from the fireplace, where with 
trembling fingers he had been lighting 
his long clay pipe, and resumed his seat 
in front of the reading-desk. 

“T do not think,” he was saying, in an 
absent kind of way, “that I shall see 
Seotland again. To fle it has become 
a sad and strange and solemn country; 
now that all my kinsfolk and friends 
are gone. And then there is the fatigue 
of the long journey; and the noise and 
the sleeplessness make travelling almost 
impossible for me. As it is, I suffer a 
great deal of physical misery, and aiso 
of mental gloom.” 

But@ presently he had resumed in a 
lighter strain:— 

“T well remember my first voyage to 
Glasgow. I was early up on deck; and 
I found that all around me was no 
atmosphere, nothing that could be called 
an atmosphere, but just a vast immen- 
sity of smoke and yellow vapor; and 
through the yellow vapor there pulsated 
an extraordinary light—a red glare that 
flashed up and across the skies, as if 
the whole world were in conflagration. 
I turned, and asked the man at the 
wheel what it meant. ‘Dixon’s Iron- 
works,’ said he. ‘This Dixon family 
were of enormous wealth, according to 
pepular repute; and yet there was a wild 
story of one of them, supposed to be 
worth nine millions, being suddenly 
confronted with the question whether 
he was worth nine pence. A story that 
gave rise to much talk and foolish 
wonder at the time. Doubtless he has 
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long ere now gone down to Erebus and 


Nox. ...The Glasgow merchants 
seemed to me a shrewd, well-to-do, 
plain, kindly, and hospitable folk; but 
their wives—I cannot recollect having 
ever taken notice of women’s dress be- 
fore—but I thought when I saw them in 
the streets that their gowns were just 
a little extravagant—a little marked and 
extravagant. .. . Glasgow is the ‘west 
country’ to the Edinburgh people; and I 
got to know something of the west- 
country, chiefly through the long excur- 
sions that Edward Irving and I used to 
make through the Trossachs, and round 
by Loch Katrine, and Wordsworth’s 
Inversnaid. Well I mind those walks; 
almost the individual trees down by the 
side of the water, the brown burns, the 
blue hills over Loch Lomond way. We 
had much to talk of in those days.” 

The pipe is laid aside; an afternoon 
stroll is proposed; and the old man sug- 
gests that the window should be opened, 
to let in the fresh air and let out the 
tobacco-smoke. His visitor would fain 
perform this little office for him; but no. 
With a gentle, old-fashioned courtesy 
one seldom encounters nowadays, the 
offer is declined; though the trembling 
hands find difficulty with the sash. But 
eventually the window is raised. Then 
he goes off to exchange his grey woollen 
dressing-gown for the cloak and 
slouched hat familiar to Chelsea thor- 
oughfares; and in a few minutes the 
house in Cheyne Row is left behind. 


II, 


Now, in endeavoring to place on paper 
a few of Carlyle’s obiter dicta, it is im- 
possible to convey to the reader how 
immeasurably they lose in the process. 
Carlyle did not talk Scotch—not any 
dialect of it;1 but he spoke with a strong 
South-of-Scotland insistence of em- 


11I have frequently seen put into Carlyle’s 
mouth, as his native dialect, that strange and 
fearsome speech that for centuries has done duty 
among English humorists as the Scotch language. 
Shakespeare was an early offender. His Captain 
Jamy says: “It sall be vary gud, gud feith, gud 
captains bath; and I sall quit you with gud leve,” 
ete. It is needless to observe that gibberish of 
this kind bears no relation whatever to any speech 
spoken anywhere outside the Zoological Gardens; 
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phasis; then he had a fine abundance of 
picturesque phraseology; and, above all, 
he liked to wind up a sentence with 
something—a wild exaggeration, it 
might be, or a sardonic paradox, or a 
scornful taunt—but, anyhow, with 
something that sounded like the crack 
of a whip.1 It was rather startling to 
be asked, as a preliminary inquiry as to 
what was afoot in the literary world. 

“Is that young man —— still going 
about vomiting forth blasphemy and the 
fires of Tophet?”’ 

One was happy to be able to assure 
him that the young man —— was not 
aoing anything of the kind; that, on the 
contrary, he was fast winning his way 
to a proud and honored position in the 
very front rank of English poets. 

But it was different when he came to 
talk of Tennyson; for he had somehow 
formed the impression that Tennyson 
was being ousted from his throne by the 
younger men; and this appeared greatly 
to concern him. It was a difficult 
matter to convince him that the “banjo 
Byrons” had not displaced Tennyson 
from the affections of the English peo- 
ple; and then, of course, the irrefragable 
argument—an appeal. to Tennyson's 
publishers—could not be mentioned; for 
in these days, to say of a man that his 
books are bought by the public, is to 
convict him (at least the whipper-snap- 
pers of criticism appear to think so) of 
having sinned the unforgivable sin. 
How this delusion about Tennyson's 
waning popularity got implanted in 
Carlyle’s mind, it is hard to say; but I 
venture to make a guess. It is well 
bnt it—and the various emendations of it that 
have been handed down, and are now extant—may 
serve: gud feith, as a specimen of southern wit. 

1 It is amusing to notice how the chief of Car- 
lyle’s disciples — Ruskin, Froude, Kingsley, to 
name no others—have been now and again led 
away by the temptation of this trick of reckless 
climax. I have before me, as I write, a letter 
from Mr. Froude, in which he says that Victor 
Hugo is not worth notice, “except as illustrative 
of the tendencies of modern productiveness;”’ and 
he goes on: ‘The soil and atmosphere are unfa- 
vorable to high genius; and gifted men, for the 
most part, remain silent, or else go mad.” Now, 
what does this mean? It means nothing at all. 
It is merely the crack of a whip, lashing the 
harmless and unresisting air. 
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known—though it sounds incredible 
enough—that Tennyson was sensitive to 
newspaper comment—he who ought 
never to have lookea at a line of it; and 
it is just possible that he ‘nay have 
made complaint to Carlyle of the treat- 
ment he was ~eceiving at the hands of 
some of the obscurities of the press. 
But that was not the treatment liberally 
and generously accorded him by the 
public—the great public of the English- 
speaking peoples; which, after all, to an 
English author, is the sole important 


thing. 

About certain novelists: “There’s that 
woman they call Miss ——, and there’s 
that other woman who calls herself 





; God forbid that I should read their 
trash; but if what I am told of it be 
true, then when they go before Rhada- 
manthus, I should think their sentence 
would be forty stripes save one.” 


About Disraeli: “There’s that man 


Disraeli. They tell me he is a good 
speaker. Perhaps I do not know what 


a good speaker is. But I read a speech 
of his that he delivered at Glasgow a 
year or two ago and it appeared to me 
the greatest jargon of nonsense that 
ever got into any poor creature’s head!” 

Nevertheless, he was not always 
grumbling and growling. 

“This Chelsea Embankment now is 
about the cheerfullest place I know of: 
the brightness and general liveliness of 
it; the river flowing and shining; those 
small eager steamers puffing on their 
way, and carrying their loads; the open 
sky; the trees; the people walking up 
and down, to breathe the fresh air; the 
nursemaids and tne perambulators and 
the children—the young generation 
coming on; even those brats o’ lad- 
dies——” 

But at this point one of the brats o” 
laddies got a swift surprise. He had 
been twirling himself round the iron 
rail overlooking the Thames: and 
threatening every moment to pitch him- 
self into the stream; when, of a sudden, 
he was gripped by the scruff of the neck, 
and hauled on to the pavement. 

“You young rascal, do ye want to 
throw yourself into the water?” 

That tatterdemalion, if he is alive, 
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must now be a man of five-and-twenty; 
one wonders where he is, and whether 
he knows that in his youth he got a 
friendly word (and grip) from the great- 
est man of letters of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 


III. 


He appeared to be greatly interested 
in the Chelsea Pensioners, and in the 
various gardening occupations and 
amusements with which the ancient 
warriors managed to pass the time. 

“There are two of them—I do not see 
them at the moment—who serve as an 
excellent example of the economy of 
human force. One of them is a helpless 
cripple, and cannot get about by bim- 
self; the other has lost his eyesight, and 
cannot get about by himself; so the 
lame man places himself in a Bath 
chair, and directs it, while the blind 
man pushes behind; and together they 
have their small rambles, doing no harm 
to any living creature, and each of them 
profiting by lending to the other what 
the other lacks.” ... “We had fine 
men for soldiers in those days; look at 
tneir stature even now, old and 
shrunken as they are.” 

But here the talk wandered away into 
Germany, partly perhaps Carlyle had 
been reading a very frivolous little book 
of mine, the characters in which are 
supposed to have espoused the side of 
Germany at a time when Germany was 
not popular in England. Carlyle’s per- 
sonal experiences of Germany, how- 
ever, seemed to have been distinctly 
disappointing; and although he did not 
expressly say so, one somehow gathered 
that the chief reason was a conclusion 
he had formed that the Germans did not 
properly appreciate Goethe. 

“The most notable man in literature 
for two hundred years. ... The one 
man who has shown us what Chris- 
tianity might be without the husks and 
cloaks that have been heaped upon it. 
. . . But there is no real religion at the 
present day. And the man or the nation 


that has no religion will come to no 
thing.” 
It was a matter of keen regret to him 
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that he had never seen Goethe face to 
face. 

“Thackeray’s recollection of Goethe 
was vague and inaccurate; Thackeray 
had a confused memory of Goethe’s be- 
ing a dark man.” 

And then, as the conversation wan- 
dered on to other German authors, and 
when one was challenged to say which 
of them one had the greatest affection 
for, there was nothing possible but an 
honest answer, though it was easily to 
be foreseen that it would prove the let- 
ting in of waters. And it did. It 
proved to be the letting in of many 
waters. For the next quarter of an 
hour poor Heine had a bad time of it:— 

“That slimy and greasy Jew fit only 
to eat sausages made of toads.” 

Thunders and lightnings raged round 
the head of poor Heinrich, and struck 
out at all his race as well— “no real fun 
in the Jews—a cynical grin—no honest 
laughter.” 

But at last the dispensation of wrath 
came to an end. 

“After all, let us remember that he 
wrote the ‘Lorelei. And there was 
good-humor in his satire of Bérne.” 

This mention-of the “Lorelei” in miti- 
gation of punishment was somewhat 
remarkable. Mr. Allingham—an old 
friend and frequent companion of Car- 
lyle’s—assured me that he, Carlyle, had 
no sense whatever of the magic of 
lyrical poetry; while he had unmis- 
takably a magnificent disdain for any- 
thing, whether in art or literature, that 
he could not personally appreciate. He 
had himself tried verse-making; con- 
spicuously he did not succeed; and ever 
thereafter he kept repeating, “If you 
have anything to say, say it; why sing 
it?’ In like manner he tried novel- 
writing; he failed; and ever thereafter 
he scoffed at fiction—fiction, which from 
the time of Homer to the time of 
Thackeray has been the one. beautiful 
and resplendent feature of the mental 
world. The same anthropometric ten- 
dency is clearly traceable throughout 
his article on Scott. If Carlyle mistook 
the agonies of dyspepsia for a myste- 
rious and imperious call urging a man 























to go out into rocky places and wrestle 
with the Mystery of Existence; Scott, 
on the other hand, having a perfectly 
happy digestion, found it no part of his 
duty to wander into dark regions and 
fight imaginary dragons anywhere; 
much good it would have done either 
the world or him!—none the less the 
Westminster article had to be written, 
the one man measuring the other by 
himself; and if there was any hurt done, 
it was not done to Scott. However, 
with regard to the “Lorelei,” it is quite 
possible that Carlyle was crediting 
Heine, not with the strange lyrical en- 
chantment of these verses, but with 
merely having written a universally 
popular song; for he can have travelled 
but for a short time in Germany who 
has not heard German mothers and 
their daughters sing the “Lorelei” duet, 
when the “Luft ist kiihl, und es dunkelt, 
und ruhig fliesset der Rhein.” 
IV. 

Thereafter the talk was of a more 
private and personal nature; for this 
man appeared to have the kindliest and 
humanest interest in the family rela- 
tuonships and circumstances of any one 
he might chance to be talking to, how- 
ever unimportant; and more than that, 
he had frank words of sympathy and 
encouragement for literary aims and 
ambitions that must to him, at his age, 
have seemed trivial enough. “I wish 
you well,” he said, in earnest tones, at 
the parting of our ways. One could not 
help lingering for a moment or two, 
regarding that solitary and pathetic 
figure as it passed away along the grey 
pavement. I saw him no more. 

WILLIAM BLACK. 





From Leisure Hour. 
THE “SENSE OF DIRECTION” IN ANIMALS. 
Some remarkably interesting particu- 
lars concerning the sense of direction in 
animals are given by Mr. F. Maule 
Campbell, in his clever paper on “In- 
stinct.” Mr. Campbell is disposed to 
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consider the return to an old home of 
an animal conveyed by coach or railway, 
or in a closed box or bag, as an acci- 
dental result of such animal’s un- 
directed wanderings, or some such com- 
bination of circumstances favorable to 
such an ultimate result. He is also of 
the opinion that the unconscious regis- 
tration of turns and curves by animals, 
even in their own normal wanderings, 
scarcely seems sufficient to explain the 
sense of direction which they appear 
to possess. The process of mentally 
registering the exact distance between 
each turn, and the exact length and 
curvature of each curve, must be, Mr. 
Campbell thinks, exceedingly complex, 
and he suggests a more simple explana- 
tion of the phenomenon thus: “I have 
often lost myself in the woods about 
Hoddesdon. It occurred to me one day 
as I was about entering Boxwood, to try 
to constantly bear in mind the direction 
of the spot at which I left the beaten 
track. I found this at first very diffi- 
cult, but the occasional practice soon 
grew into a habit, and I now frequently 
detect myself noting semi-consciously 
the relation between a given place and 
my ever-changing position. I still often 
make mistakes in taking a ‘bee-line,’ 
but my error is rarely so great as to put 
me to much inconvenience, I cannot, 
however, remember the ‘turns’ I have 
taken, and cannot retrace my steps. It 
has occurred to me that the ‘sense of 
direction in animals’ has been similarly 
developed. Let us picture to ourselves 
an animal leaving some place of protec- 
tion, which we will call its home, and 
fearful of its enemies. After proceed- 
ing a very short distance, it glances 
wistfully homewards, and as it cau- 
tiously moves onwards, it is ever turn- 
ing towards the shortest line of retreat, 
apparently fixing only the direction of 
its home point, and allowing all inter- 
mediate impressions of position to pass 
out of record. It is not too much to sup- 
pose that the animal, or its descendants, 
would soon acquire the practice of bear- 
ing in mind the direction in which to run 
in case of danger, and that in the course 
of generations this habit would be con- 
stantly exercised for other purposes 
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than that of safety. Now, if the ‘sense 
of direction’ has been developed in this 
manner, animals, would incline to take 
the ‘bee-line’ home, as is stated to be 
generally the case. If they occasionally 
retraced their steps, I should not con- 
sider their action as due to ‘a sense of 
direction,’ but to its loss, which led 
them to employ their powers of scent 
and of remembrance of landmarks ob- 
served in the outward journey. It is 
also manifest that my hypothesis gets 
rid of the difficulty of the animal esti- 
mating the distance which it has 
travelled, and obviates the necessity for 
a theory of ‘registration of turns and 
curves.’ The animal needs but to 
recognize perpetually at any given in- 
stant its position in relation to its home 
whether it is ‘turning,’ or ‘curving,’ or 
take a straight course. This it could 
not do if conveyed in a vehicle, with no 
means of observing either the rate at 
which it was carried, or the direction in 
which it moved. It is obvious that an- 
imals which travel far from home have, 
from their nature and surroundings, 
much better opportunity of developing 
the faculty of direction than mankind 
possess. Their wants are fewer, and 
they are not diverted from their more 
simple purposes by the variety of ob- 
jects that perpetually attract and draw 
off the attention of human beings. 
Every one must be conscious how much 
a habit of reasoning trenches upon the 
province of observation; yet there are 
moments of mental abstraction during 
which some external object is uncon- 
sciously chronicled, and is often after- 
wards recalled and applied. The 
semi-conscious recognition of the direc- 
tion of a locality, which, as already 
stated, I detected in myself, is but a 
step to its unconscious recognition, such 
as displayed by the prairie-hunters. 
Whether or no animals exercise uncon- 
sciously this faculty, is a question that 
does not affect my hypothesis.” 
Incidentally, I may mention a su@ges- 
tion made by Professor Mobius, that 
birds in migrating across wide seas 
guide themselves by observing the roll 
of the waves. This is a very ingenious 
theory, but, unfortunately, in those 
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regions where migration is most pro- 


nounced, the waves are constantly 
varying in direction with the as fre- 
quently changing winds. Migration 
over wide expanses of water is also the 
exception, not the rule. 

We will now pass to a consideration of 
the opinions of those naturalists who 
either refuse to recognize any such 
faculty as a sense of direction in ani- 
mals, or by their observations on the 
subject furnish other and certainly 
more rational explanations of the 
phenomenon. Some time ago the ques- 
tion of the sense of direction or homing 
instinct, in dogs, was discussed very 
exhaustively in the Field, and Mr. 
Tegetmeier, who was one of the prin- 
cipal contributors, finally expressed the 
deliberate opinion that all, or nearly all, 
these dog stories were greatly exagger- 
ated, if not absolute fictions. Without 
going so far as that, I, however, thor- 
oughly endorse what my friend Mr. 
Murdoch has said on the subject—viz., 
“That ninety per cent, of homing dog 
stories are either fabulous, or the result 
of wide-sweeping generalizations from 
very meagre premises;” whilst every 
instance coming within my own per- 
sonal observation has admitted of a 
perfectly simple and natural explana- 
tion. 

The “homing instinct” of pigeons is 
often also selected as an example of 
almost miraculous mental power. The 
Belgian homing pigeon is popularly sup- 
posed to possess a sense of direction 
which enables it to return home from 
great distances with no previous knowl- 
edge of the way. Only the other day a 
Torquay society held a pigeon-flying 
contest between Belgium and_ that 
town. A week previously birds were 
flown between Doncaster and Torquay, 
a distance of two hundred and thirty- 
eight miles, and the fastest birds did the 
journey at a velocity of twelve hundred 
and eleven yards per minute, or up- 
wards of forty miles per hour for the 
whole distance! Now this, to the un- 
initiated reader mayseem a remarkable 
feat, but the wonder vanishes when the 
simple facts are told. These birds are 
carefully trained for the work, taught 

















the road stage by stage, so that they 
may become thoroughiy acquainted 
with the intermediate country between 
the points from which they are to be 
flown. The birds are taught to cross 
the sea in a similar manner, being taken 
each trip farther and farther from land, 
and then thrown up to make the best 
of their way home. That this pecul- 
iarity of the homing pigeon is surely an 
acquired habit, the result of careful 
breeding and training, is sufficiently 
proved by the fact that the birds, if 
liberated in a fog, or at night, will, very 
sensibly, decline to fly at all. At the 
same time, however, there can be little 
doubt that careful breeding and selec- 
tion of the most capable birds have a 
marked effect in strengthening the apti- 
tude of this special breed of pigeons for 
the purpose for which they are trained, 
just as we know to be the case with 
the various breeds of horses and dogs. 
How far this aptitude is hereditary, is 
still a moot question. 

Again, it is a most significant fact 
that one of the most accomplished 
naturalists, and one of the most acute 
observers that ever lived, Dr. Alfred 
Russel Wallace, has thrown all the 
weight of his great authority against 
the possession of this homing instinct, 
this sense of direction, either in animals 
or in man. And we must remember 
that few if any men with pretensions to 
profound scientific knowledge are more 
eminently qualified to express an 
opinion than he. Dr. Wallace has spent 
at least twelve years of his active, ob- 
servant life amidst the equatorial for- 
ests of the eastern and western tropics 
in intelligent and discerning quest of 
information relating to some of the 
most complex and important biological 
problems, seeing and noting phenomena 
bearing directly upon questions he has 
been striving to solve. In one of his 
many delightful works on natural his- 
tory Dr. Wallace relates an incident 
bearing very closely upun the present 


subject. He was at the time studying 
the exuberant life in the wonderful 
island of Celebes. He writes: “The 


major sent a boat, as he had promised, 
to take home 


my baggage. while I 
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walked through the forest with my two 
boys and a guide, about fourteen miles, 
For the first half of the distance there 
was no path, and we had often to cut 
our way through tangled rattans or 
thickets of bamboo. In some of our 
turnings to find the most practicable 
route, I expressed my fear that we were 
losing our way, as the sun being vertical 
I could see no possible clue to the right 
direction. My conductors, however, 
laughed at the idea, which they seemed 
to consider quite ludicrous; and sure 
enough, about half-way, we suddenly 
encountered a little hut where people 
from Licoupang came to hunt and 
smoke wild pigs. My guide told me he 
had never before traversed the forest 
between these two points; and this is 
what is considered by some travellers 
as one of the savage instincts, whereas 
it is merely the result of wide general 
knowledge. The man knew the topog- 
raphy of the whole district—the slope of 
the land, the direction of the streams, 
the belts of bamboo or rattan, and many 
other indications of locality and direc- 
tion; and he was thus enabled to bit 
straight upon the hut, in the vicinity of 
which he had often hunted. In a forest 
of which he knew nothing, he would be 
quite as much at a loss as a European. 
Thus it is, Iam convinced, with all the 
wonderful accounts of Indians finding 
their way through trackless forests to 
definite points. They may never have 
passed straight between the two par- 
ticular points before, but they are well 
acquainted with the vicinity of both, 
and have such a general knowledge of 
the whole country, its water system, its 
soil, and its vegetation, that as they 
approach the point they are to reach, 
many easily recognized indications en- 
able them to hit upon it with certainty.” 

In another work Dr. Wallace has 
something more to say upon the sense 
of direction in He writes: 
“Let us now consider the fact of Indians 
finding their way through forests they 
have never traversed before. This is 
much misunderstood for I believe it is 
only performed under such special con- 
ditions as at once to show that instinct 
has nothing to do with it. A savage, it 


savages, 
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is true, can find his way through his 
native forests in a direction in which 
he has never traversed them before; but 
this is because from infancy he has been 
used to wander in them, and to find his 
way by indications which he has ob- 
served himself or learnt from others. 
Savages make long journeys in many 
directions, and their whole faculties 
being directed to the subject, they gain 
a wide and accurate knowledge of the 
topography, not only of their own dis- 
trict, but of all the regions round about. 
Every one who has travelled in a new 
direction communicates his knowledge 
to those who have travelled less, and 
descriptions of routes and localities, and 
minute incidents of travel, form one of 
the main staples of conversation round 
the evening fire. Every wanderer or 
eaptive from another tribe adds to the 
store of information, and as the very 
existence of individuals and of whole 
families and tribes depends upon the 
completeness of this knowledge, all the 
acute perceptive faculties of the adult 
savage are devoted to acquiring and 
perfecting it. The good hunter or war- 
rior thus comes to know the bearing of 


every hill and mountain range, the 
directions and junctions of all the 
streams, the situation of each tract 


characterized by peculiar vegetation, 
not only within the area he has himself 
traversed, but for perhaps a hundred 
miles around it. His acute observation 
enables him to detect the slightest un- 
dulations of the surface, the various 
changes of subsoil and alterations in the 
character of the vegetation, that would 
be imperceptible or meaningless to a 
stranger. His eye is always open to 
the direction in which he is going—the 
mossy side of trees, the presence of cer- 
tain plants under the shade of rocks, the 
morning and evening flight of birds, are 
to him indications of direction almost as 
sure as the sun in the heavens. Now, 


if such a savage is required to find his 
way across this country in a direction 
in which he has never been before, he is 
quite equal to the task. By however 
circuitous a route he has come to tne 
point he is to start from, he has ob- 
served all the bearings and distances 
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so well, that he knows pretty well 


where he is, the direction of his own 


‘home, and that of the place he is re- 


quired to go to. He starts towards it, 
and knows that by a certain time he 
must cross an upland ora river, that the 
streams should flow in a certain direc- 
tion, and that he should cross some of 
them at a certain distance from their 
sources. The nature of the soil 
throughout the whole region is known 
to him, as well as all the great features 
of the vegetation. As he approaches 
any tract of country he has been in or 
near before, many minute indications 
guide him. but he observes them so 
cautiously that his white conmpanions 
cannot perceive by what he has directed 
his course. Every now and then he 
slightly changes his direction, but he is 
never confused, never loses himself, for 
he always feels at home; till at last he 
arrives at a well-known country, and 
directs his course so as to reach the 
exact spot desired. To the Europeans 
whom he guides he seems to have come 
without trouble, without any special 
observations, and in a nearly straight, 
unchanging course. They are aston- 
ished, and ask if he has ever been the 
same route before, and when he an- 
swers “No,” conclude that some unerr- 
ing instinct could alone have guided 
him. But take this same man into an- 
other country very similar to his own, 
but with other streams and hills, an- 
other kind of soil, with a somewhat 
different vegetation and animal life; 
and after bringing him by a circuitous 
route to a given point ask him to return 
to his starting place by a straight line of 
fifty miles through the forest, and he 
will certainly decline to attempt it, or. 
attempting it, will more or less com- 
pletely fail. His supposed instinct does 
not act out of his own country. A 
Savage, even in a new country, has, 
however, undoubted advantages from 
his familiarity with forest life, his 
entire fearlessness of being lost. his 
accurate perception of direction and of 
distance, and he is thus able very soon 
to acquire a knowledge of the district 
that seems marvellous to a civilized 
man; but my own observation of say- 

















ages in forest countries has convinced 
me that they find their way by the use 
of no other faculties than those which 
we ourselves possess. It appears to me, 
therefore, that to call in the aid of a 
new and mysterious power to account 
for savages being able to do that which, 
under similar conditions, we could al- 
most all of us perform, although per- 
haps less perfectly, is almost ludi- 
crously unnecessary.” Now these are 
pregnant words from such a profound 
biologist, and have a most refreshing 
ring of rationalness about them. In 
such an observation of savage life we 
undoubtedly find the key to the mystery 
of Von Middendorff’s Samoyeds cross- 
ing the Siberian tundras; one traveller 
is captivated by the apparently esoteric 
proceeding, the other seeks its explana- 
tion in a rational way. 

As bearing on the acute perceptive 
powers of savage man and wild animals 
we have the testimony of such close ob- 
servers of nature as Mr. Hudson, whose 
essay on “Sight in Savages” should be 
read by every person at all interested 
in the present subject. Another 
curate observer of nature, whose name 
is almost as well known at the present 
time as it was to an earlier generation, 
dear old Charles Waterton, was also 
struck with the wonderful manner in 
which South American savages wan- 
dered through their native forests, and 
thus writes: “In finding their way 
through these pathless wilds, the sun is 
to them what Ariadne’s clue was to 
Theseus. When he is on the meridian 
they generally sit down, and rove on- 
wards again as soon as he has suffi- 
ciently declined to the west; they re- 
quire no other compass. When in 
chase, they break a twig on the bushes 
as they pass by every three or four 
hundred paces, and this often prevents 
them from losing their way on their 
return.” That savages, with all their 
wonderful acumen for finding their way 
across trackless forests and plains, 
sometimes blunder, we have one very 
remarkable instance recorded by Mr. 
Selous, where “Boy,” a native gun car- 
rier, expressed his inability to find the 
camp, owing. as he said, to the zigzag 


ac- 
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course which had been followed all the 
afternoon, and suggested to his master 
—lest like himself in the busb, even 
with a compass—to make for where the 
moon was setting in order to strike the 
path by which they had come from the 
river. This incident not only shows 
that savages themselves must fre- 
quently be at a loss to find their way, 
but also that they are keen observers 
of various natural phenomena which 
they utilize as guides in their wander- 
ings. Canon Tristram remarked sim- 
ilar traits in the Arabs of the Sahara. 
He writes: “The Souafa boast of won- 
drous powers of endurance and of 
vision, and profess to be able to walk 
thirty leagues in a day. Doubtless the 
difficulty of the country and the scare- 
ity of landmarks must quicken the 
perceptive faculties in a marvellous 
degree; and accordingly they pretend to 
be able to distinguish between a sheep 
and a goat several leagues off! They 
will tell by his footmarks to what tribe 
a traveller belonged; they profess to 
distinguish the sex of a wild animal by 
its track, or the species of a date by its 
stone. Even more incredible are the 
powers they pretend to, if we may place 
reliance on Daumas; and when he ex- 
pressed incredulity, they asked if this 
were more unreasonable than for a 
physician to profess to distinguish a 
disease by the tongue and the pulse.” 
The testimony of all these observers, 
and of many others who might 
have been quoted, all tends to indicate 
that this “sense of direction” in animals 
is really an imaginary one, and that the 
so-called homing instinct is but the re- 
sult of the ordinary powers of observa- 
tion rendered excessively sensitive and 
acute by the surrounding circumstances 
and necessities of life—powers of obser- 
vation, we may add, that would put 
even those of a Sherlesk Holmes to the 
blush! We may here also add that 
with regard to the instances of homing 
instinct in aomestic animals which 
have been recorded, probably for one 
successful attempt on the part of a dog 
or cat to return home, there are a hun- 
dred failures, of which naturally 
enough we never hear anything. Allu- 
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sion should also be made to the migrat- 
ing moths recorded by Giitke. These 
movements are purely irruptic ones of 
precisely the same nature as the visita- 
tions of Sand Grouse, the outflow of 
excessive population from a congested 
district, with no thought or possibility 
of return to the home centre, and differ 
as widely as the poles from what is 
classed as normal migration. Indeed, 
I would go so far as to say that the 
migratory movement should not be 
mixed up with the present subject at 
all. 

I might here have briefly alluded to 
strong evidence which tends to refute 
the faculty of sense direction or homing 
instinct in birds as being the guiding 
medium on their migrations. But it 
must suffice for me to say that in my 
long-continued studies of the migration 
of birds I have not come across a single 
scrap of evidence confirmatory of such 
a faculty, and that the phenomenon is 
capable of being explained by the exclu- 
Sive exercise of those mental faculties 
which are to a great extent the common 
possession of man and the lower ani- 
mals. The subject still requires much 
further investigation and experiment, 
if only to convince the believers in this 
mysterious sense of direction of what 
I cannot help describing as an error. 
The very nature of the subject makes 
successful experiment respecting it 
most difficult, whilst the inclination to 
surround it with mystery seems almost 
irresistible. Unfortunately man’s posi- 
tion in relation to philosophical re- 
search is much that of the spectator 
who enters a theatre in the middle of 
the performance, and during the short 
time that he is permitted to watch the 
piece speculates upon the origin and 
progress of the plot and its final dénoue- 
ment. In the name of science we pro- 
test against an explanation of the 
phenomenon of sense direction or 
“richtsinn,” as Von Middendorff terms 
it, being sought in the esoteric and the 
superhuman as long as a_ perfectly 
rational explanation may be found by 
absolutely natural methods. 


CHARLES Drxon. 


From Temple Bar. 
HUNGARY’S PATRIOT-POET. 
“Extra Hungariam non est vita; 
Si est vita, non est ita.”’ 
Magyar Proverb. 

At a time when Hungary has been 
celebrating her national millennium 
with such pomp and triumph, it may not 
be out of place to recall the brilliant 
services rendered by her great national 
poet, in reviving the national spirit at a 
time when it was well-nigh extinct. 

In the “thirties’” Hungary’s fortunes 
were indeed at a low ebb; but in her 
hour of humiliation and distress her 
sons rallied nobly to her help; and pre- 
eminent among them stands out a tri- 
umvirate; Deik, the wise far-seeing 
prudent statesman, seeking to attain his 
ends by constitutional means, the man 
of thought, the brains of the national 
movement; Kossuth, the man of fiery 
eloquence, and fierce, restless energy, 
who would listen to no compromises, 
nor wait the working of gradual reme- 
dies, the man of action, the arm of the 
movement; and, finally, Petéfi, the 
typical Magyar, the man of the people, 
who spoke straight to the heart of the 
people, the poet, the inspiration of the 
movement. His personality is the most 
attractive of the three, and his romantic 
life and mysterious death, apart even 
from his literary distinction, make him 
worthy of consideration. Continental 
nations have recognized his merit; in 
Germany thirty-four translations, and 
in France four, have appeared, and in 
Belgium, Poland, Italy, and Sweden he 
has found translators; but in England 
he is hardly known, only one small vol- 
ume of translations having appeared, 
from the pen of Sir John Bowring. Yet 
Grimm says: “Petéfi will rank among 
the greatest poets of all times and all 
tongues.” Heine speaks of “his rustic 
song, sweeter than that of the nightin- 
gale;’ and Uhland regretted that he 
was too old to learn Magyar, so that he 
might read Petéfi in his native tongue. 

Alexander Petéfi was born in 1823, 
when the national spirit was struggling 
for expression. The ideas of the 
French Revolutiom. which rolled like a 




















mighty wave over Europe, reached to 
Hungary, and one of their first manifes- 
tations was a determination that 
Magyar should supersede German as 
the official language, and that freedom 
of the press should be secured. But 
Magyar had sunk to the position of a 
provincial dialect; the very words 
needed for modern life v ere wanting, 
so that Herder declared: “In fifty years 
the Magyar language will be only a 
memory;” yet such was its inherent 
vigor, and so strong the influence of a 
great national enthusiasm, that a rich 
Hungarian literature blossomed into 
life, and a few years ago a great French 
Orientalist pronounced: “No language 
can compete with the Magyar for per- 
fection of construction and sonorous- 
ness.” And foremost among Hungary’s 
national poets stands the youthful 
figure of Petéfi. 

His father was only a butcher, but 
was in Magyar law a nobilis, or free 
landowner. When Alexander was only 
fifteen his father was nearly ruined by 
an overflow of the Danube; but great 
efforts were made to complete the boy’s 
education. He, however, showed no 
application, spent his time in scribbling 
verses, and was expelled from school. 
Resenting his father’s well-deserved re- 
bukes, he ran away from home, and 
being struck with “stage fever,” became 
errand boy at a theatre in Pesth, and at 
seventeen seems to have sunk to the 
level of a street arab, begging his bread. 

He next enlisted, but found military 
discipline not much to his liking; he 
continued writing poetry and indulging 
in dreams of a Republic, till his regi- 
ment was ordered to Croatia, where he 
fell ill, and a kindly army doctor pro- 
cured his discharge. He then went to 
Pipa, ostensibly to study; but though 
he read largely it was in a purely 
desultory fashion. He chiefly distin- 
guished himself by writing and reciting 
poems to his fellow-students, amongst 
whom was Jokai, the well-known 
novelist. He made several unsuccess- 
ful attempts as an actor; his genius was 
lyric rather than dramatic; he was too 
completely filled by one idea at a time 
to enable him to analyze, combine, and 
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subordinate single interests to a har- 
monious whole. An idea was to him as 
living as a person; it mastered him, not 
he it. 

Then Petdfi tried literature; he copied, 
he translated, he sent small poems to 
the newspapers. Having fallen to the 
lowest depths of obscure poverty, hun- 
gry, and homeless, he met an old school- 
fellow, who shared with him his whole 
fortune of two gulden; till at length a 
Pesth journal consented to employ him; 
he had to travel thither on foot, his sole 
possessions his precious manuscripts 
and the one gulden his friend had given 
him; and so, unknown, poverty-stricken, 
shabby, without friends, and only 
twenty-one years old, he reached the 
capital, where, in five short years, he 
was to achieve a position till then unat- 
tained by any Magyar poet. 

He betook himself at once to Voris- 
marty, then at the height of his fame. 
He received the shabby youth coldly, 
and was not disposed to listen to his 
poems. Petéfi, however, nothing 
daunted, began to read, and, after lis- 
tening awhile in silence, Vorismarty 
exclaimed: “You are the first lyrical 
poet Hungary has produced.” From 
that moment a relation honorable to 
both sprang up between the two poets, 
and Vorismarty with true generosity 
at once presented Petifi to the National 
Literary Union, which enrolled him as 
honorary member, and defrayed the 
expense of publishing his first collection 
of poems, and from that time “he rained 
songs.” A contemporary thus describes 
this period: “Petifi awoke one morning 
to find himself Hungary’s most popular 
poet. Wherever he went the people 
were singing his songs. He went to bed 
at night hearing them, and when he 
awoke in the morning the people were 
singing them in the streets.” Publish- 
ers and editors besieged him: he was 
féted at banquets, welcomed with torch- 
light processions, greeted by the soldiers 
with cries of “Eljen!” (Hail!) and when 
he appeared in the very theatre from 
which he had been hissed as an unsuc- 
cessful actor the whole audience rose to 
receive him: and greeted him with ring- 
ing cheers. 
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In 1847 Petéfi married Julia Szendrey, 
with whom he lived happily for the 
short year and ten months of life which 
remained to him, and by whom he had 
one son. 

As was to be expected, he greeted the 
revolution of 1848 with enthusiasm, 
made patriotic speeches in the street, 
stood for election in the reformed Diet, 
and issued the first newspaper pub- 
lished independently of censorship. He 
joined the insurgents and was present 
at several battles, showing the greatest 
coolness and intrepidity. General Bem 
appointed him his aide-de-camp and 
secretary, and after the battle of 
Miihlbach decorated him with his own 
hand. 

At the terrible slaughter at Segesvar 
Petifi was certainly present. The 
Russians turned the Hungarian flank 
and trampled down the insurgents in a 
wild cavalry charre Friend and foe 
to the number of . e hundred were 
thrown into a common grave. Petifi 
was last seen among the staff just be- 
fore the final onslaught, and, living or 
dead, he was never seen again, for his 
body was not found. For long the 
nation would not believe that the bril- 
liant young patriot-poet was dead, and 
many “claimants” made for a time an 
easy living from the liberality of the 

~santry. But it was too true; the 
short brilliant life here below was over. 

Petéfi had his Boswell—Kertbény—to 
whose writings we are chiefly indebted 
—a faithful friend, who .2voted his life 
to spreading the poet’s fame. He thus 
concludes his review of our poet:— 


Son of an impoverished butcher; during 
the first twenty-one years of his life, street- 
arab, vagabond, student, common soldier, 
strolling actor; often on the verge of star- 
vation, consumed by misery, want, and 
ambition—during the next five years, the 
darling of the nation; its greatest poet; 
popular as none had ever been before; 
reformer and enricher of the national 
language; creator of new elements in the 
national literature, equally full of genius 
in the simplest song and in the highest 
flight of poetry; versatile and prolific as 
few other poets in the world’s history: 


happy husband and father; benefactor of 
his parents; popular orator; political 
leader; hero on the battlefield; and, lastly 
—lastly, only twenty-five, in the first 
bloom of youth and genius, extinguished, 
disappearing the evening after the battle 
like a shooting star falling from heaven, 
becoming a myth on the lips of the people 
—tuis life is itself a poem. 


So Kertbény in his enthusiasm; nor 
did he stand alone, for Deak, hearing 
that Kertbény was projecting a visit to 
the ends of the earth to investigate the 
origin of the Magyars, bid him “stay at 
home, for to popularize one song of 
Petifi’s was to render a greater service 
to his countrymen, than to trace their 
origin to the noblest Oriental stem.” 

In considering the writings of Petdéfi 
two points must be remembered. First 
we judge only by translations, and 
translations from a Turanian into an 
Aryan language. Not only is the genius 
of the language different, but the cast 
of thought is that of a nation formed in 
a different mould and developed by 
different circumstances. Secondly, we 
must remember that Petifi’s whole 
literary career is comprised in five short 
years, and ended at an age when most 
men have hardly attained maturity. 

With the materials at our command, 
any attempt at an appreciation of 
Petifi’s literary work would be unjusti- 
fiable presumption; we can but note a 
few salient features, and strive to catch 
a faint echo of his words as they reach 
us through the medium of Sir John 
Bowring’s translation, now and then 
supplementing these by _ translation 
from a French prose version by Ujfalvy, 
which even when subjected to the 
process of double dilution is still full of 
charm, 

If in all things Petifi was, as he him- 
self claims, “the essence of the national 
character,” in nothing is this more 
clearly shown than in his passionate 
love of liberty. Heine’s witty saying is 
well known, but may bear repetition. 
“The Englishman,” he says, “loves 
liberty like his wife; the Frenchman 
like his mistress; the German like his 
old grandmother,” Petifi’s love is all 




















these combined and something more. 
It is unselfish as the Englishman’s, 
passionate as the Frenchman’s, faith- 
ful as the German’s. But it is also the 
chivalrous love of the strong for the 
weak, of the deliverer for the captive. 
He felt himself the devoted priest of a 
violated shrine, the reverent worshipper 
of a dishonored deity; his love for 
liberty was health, joy, religion, life 
itself. 


All other things above 

Are Liberty and Love. 

Life would I gladly tender 
For Love; yet joyfully 
Would Love itself surrender 
For Liberty! 


And again note the concentrated pas- 
sion of these words:— 


I bear in my heart one love above all 
other; 

But this love is holy, and cleaves to no out- 
ward form. 


She whom I love is divine, the exiled 


goddess, 

Liberty! Alas! it is but in dreams of 
night 

To my longing eyes she unveils her 
charms; 


But almost each night she blesses me, 

With ever the same fair dream. 

This very day she crossed my path, 

In a land of many flowers; 

I knelt at her feet, I breathed my ardent 
love, 

To pluck a flower I bent, and put forth 
my hand. 

But behind me stood the headsman; 

With his blood-stained axe he struck me; 

My head fell into my outstretched hand; 

I offered that in lieu of the flower. 


Passionately as he loves his country, 
of which he says: “If the earth be God’s 
crown, our country is its fairest jewel;” 
it is because its natural aspect even is 
associated with his love of freedom; 
the Puszta (the wide rolling plain) sug- 
gests infinity; no Dutchman could sing 
the praises of a flat country more whole- 
heartedly :— 


O, I love that wild, for there I dwell in 
freedom 
As no other where: 
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There my eyes embrace a limitless hori- 
zon, 
Not imprisoned here. 
No dark mountains bound creation’s grand 
arena. 
Dancing o’er the plains 
Here no streams run down whose ringing 
might remind me 
Of the tyrant’s chain. 


His affection for his wife is deep and 
tender, but she must share his patriotic 
feelings. Not long after his marriage, 
while dwelling on his happiness “which 
shines like a pure peari,” he seems to 
deprecate the displeasure of his sword, 
which hung up on the wall, “seems to 
glower with sullen look:’— 


Nay, well shouldst thou know her, my 
young wife, 

Crown of my life, 

I,now’st thou not also her heart? 

Let my country one day need my arm, 

She herself will gird thee upon me, 

And blessing us both will say: 

“Go forth, and be ever faithful, each to 
other.” 

His first thought on the birth of his 
son, “jeune oiseau de mon Aime,” is that 
there is another oifering to dedicate to 
his country. From a touching poem 
we learn that Petéfi’s intense love of 
country was inherited from his father, 
whom he describes as an old man whose 
feeble steps could scarce support him 
across the room, but who in the hour of 
need marches at the head of a troop; 
and yet he has no material stake in his 
own country :— 


Rich, he would fight for his riches; 
’Tis the poor only love nought but their 
native land. 


But perhaps no writings of Petifi 
give a more graphic picture of his in- 
tense love of liberty, than two short 
companion poems: “The Song of the 
Dogs,” and “The Song of the Wolves.” 
The irony, the keen perception of the 
sufferings which must be endured by 
the upholders of Liberty are most forci- 
ble. Each poem begins in the same 
words :— 

The sky is dark, the tempest roars, 
Snow and rain, offspring of winter, fall 
noiselessly; 
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‘put the dogs go on to describe how they 
are sheltered in a warm nook where 
their kind master “appoints their dwel- 
ling.” They have no care, they feed 
amply on the food which remains from 
their master’s meals; true there is some- 
times a whip that whistles unpleas- 
antly, but “a dog’s hide is soon healed,” 
the master’s anger is appeased ;— 


We approach with joy, and humbly lick 
his feet. 


All is glorious acquiescence in servi- 
tude on account of the material advan- 
tages it affords. 

Now hear the wolves; they wander on 
bare steppes, without shelter, cold and 
hungry; the bullet of the huntsman 
pierces their flesh, the white carpet of 
snow is stained with blood:— 


Our lot is wretched—but we are free. 


The contrast is made as sharp as 
possible; but we are left in no doubt 
where the poet’s choice lies. 

Petifi’s affections were warm and 
kindly; his early undutifulness seems 
to have been but a boyish freak. He 
writes affectionately of his desire to 
help his family. If he can but make his 
way, his mother shall have an illu- 
minated Psalter of her very own, where 
she can look on the face of the Lord 
Christ. as she loved to do. For himself 
he has only one characteristic aspira- 
tion; “for a room full of books where I 
would never write poetry for filthy 
lucre;” and with an heroic confidence in 
his power to speak to the hearts of his 
fellows if he could only gain their ear, 
he adds: “Rather would I fling my 
verses broadcast, I would scatter them 
in the streets; | Know well they would 
not long be left there.” 

Petéfi had the poetic temperament 
which brings sorrow as well as joy; 
peans of victory alternate with ex- 
pressions of inmost conviction that “the 
poet’s crown is a crown of thorns.” 
And he realized to the full the respon- 
sibility laid on the poet, even while he 
felt that the gift was an over-mastering 
inspiration. He expresses these convic- 
tions in two very interesting poems. In 


one he states the materialistic view of 

life :— 

We live in vile and venal days, and know 
it; 

The world is but a coin of golden dust; 

And on it the impression of the poet 

Is but a transitory bit of rust. 


This theory is indignantly rejected 
with righteous scorn:— 


Not so! he is the image of the king 

On the world’s currency—he the truest 
test 

Of the pure ore that makes the metal ring. 


Then follows the duty:— 


Art thou a poet? ring the music loud, 
And of thy great inheritance be proud. 


And once again he speaks stirring 
words showing how he felt himself 
mastered by his gift:— 


O, Poetry! thou spider! 

That in thy treacherous web entanglest 
men... 

1 feel my growing strength, 

And it shall free,my chained heart from 
thy grasping. 

Spirit of Poetry! I cannot smite thee, 

I cannot smite thee dumb; 

Spite of myself, my inner heart is speak- 
ing, 

Its passionate bursts will come. 

They will come thundering, whether 

Heard or unheard, in accents loud and 
rude; 

For I must speak, must sing 

While breath inspires my life, or passion 
warms my blood. 


Prolific as Petifi was, he was equally 
versatile; he tried almost every style 
both in prose and poetry; nor was his 
Sympathy and interest confined to his 
native literature. He wrote several! 
translations; and his estimate of Shake- 
speare, though expressed in whimsical 
language, has an interest for us. 


Shakespeare alone is half of the whole 
world. Before his time creation was in- 
complete, and when God created him he 
said: “Behold, now, mankind! if ye have 
hitherto doubted my existence or my 
power, doubt no longer.” Shakespeare 
stole from Nature all her beauty; we only 
painfully glean from between the stubble 




















what he was pleased to leave behind, or 
what he considered beneath him to gather. 


This very brief and inadequate sketch 
of a true poet may be fittingly ciosed 
with the words of a competent critic, 
M. Desbordes Valmore, who says:— 


Among the poets of Hungary, Petdfi is 
the greatest and most truthful representa- 
tive of his country. He learnt the science 
of life without losing aught of its senti- 
ment. Art had not destroyed the man in 
him. The man was so living and had such 
compelling power over the poet, that when 
the time came to die for the liberty of his 
country, he hastened to the sacrifice, 
recognizing that in that supreme moment 
she demanded not his poems but his 
blood. The life and death of Petéfi were 
alike consecrated to his country; as poet 
he sang her praises, as hero he fought her 
battles. 


It may be said, our own literature, 
particularly our poetry, is so rich and so 
varied, why should we trouble our- 
selves. to enquire into the poetry of 
other nations? It is a question each 
must decide for himself but it has been 
well said: “To read a national poet, that 
is to say a poet who in heart remains 
national, but by his genius becomes uni- 
versal, is to become initiated into the 
inner life of his country.” And surely 
all that enlarges our sympathy and ex- 
tends our mental horizon is a national 
gain. Human nature is at all times and 
under all circumstances one, if we only 
dig deep enough below the surface; and 
the treasure of mutual sympathy and 
mutual insight is precious and worth 
digging for; “the well is deep,” but the 
source is inexhaustible. 

JESSIE DouGLAS MONTGOMERY. 





From The Nineteenth Century. 
SOME PEKING POLITICIANS. 


It is a matter of common knowledge 
in China that Li Hungchang, when 


deprived of his viceroyalty and ordered 
to Peking, was compelled to distribute 
among the court officials 


and others 
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no less a sum than eight million taels, 
equivalent to about one million ster- 
ling, in order to protect himself against 
the attacks of his political enemies. 
With the exception of the vastness of 
the amount there was nothing unusual 
in this proceeding, as Li has the best 
reason for knowing, for as a matter 
of fact he has at stated intervals been 
long in the habit of paying a _ very 
heavy tax on his many incomings to 
satisfy the cravings of the voracious 
distributors of patronage at Peking. 
The East is the home of bribery and 
corruption, and probably in no country 
have these become so generally recog- 


nized a feature of official life as in 
China. There they flourish and 
abound, unchecked by morality and 


uninterfered with by the chief authori- 
ties, except on rare occasions when 
threatened exposés compel the em- 
peror to assume the appearance of 
virtuous indignation. It is true that 
in other Oriental countries, from east- 
ern Europe to Korea, they exist as 
part of the natural order of things; 
the pashas of Turkey exact all that 
they safely can from the fellaheen, 
just as Korean mandarins eke out 
their scanty pay from the tills of the 
merchants and shopkeepers’ within 
their jurisdiction; but it has been re- 
served to China to add a refinement 
to this universal system of extortion 
by providing a class which fattens on 
the illegal gains of their brethren in 
office. 

By the political constitution of the 
country the emperor is assisted in the 
administration of the empire by a host 
of ministers, secretaries, and subordi- 
nates. To these must be added a vast 
crowd of palace officials, all of whom 
are poorly paid, and who, like their 
confréres in the provinces, are depend- 
ent on what they can exact from 
others to support the necessary dignity 
of their offices. But compared with 
their provincial colleagues these are 
at a distinct disadvantage. In a pro- 
vincial government every member of 
the hierarchy of officials, from the 
viceroy down to the lowest district 
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magistrate, exercises Sway over a 
greater or less extent of territory. 
The wealthier the people within his 
jurisdiction the better for him. A rich 
man is, for several reasons, more easily 
amenable to pressure than a less well- 
to-do one. Apart from the fact that he 
has more funds at his command, he is 
naturally less willing to encounter the 
danger of official wrath, which too 
often brings in its train imprisonment 
and torture, than one who is inured to 
hardship by a needy mode of life. He 
has also a position to maintain, which 
would suffer loss by the infliction of 
any indignity, and, further, it is al- 
ways within the power of the man- 
darins so to interfere with the prosecu- 
tion of his business as considerably to 
check any future accumulation ot 
wealth. 

All this is part of the acknowledgea 
system, for which, though bad in every 
way, there is undoubtedly some excuse 
to be made. The official incomes of 
the mandarins 


are not sufficient, even with the exercise 
ot the severest economy, to provide for the 
necessary pertaining to their 
offices. So fully recognized is this fact 
that in addition to his legal salary each 
mandarin receives an anti-extortion allow- 
ance, which in most cases is about thirty 
times as large as his salary. Even with 
tuis addition, however, the incomes are 
disproportionately low, and are quite in- 
adequate to support the dignity of the ser- 
vice. The viceroy of a province, for ex- 
ample, receives about 6,0001. a year, a sum 
which does not do much more than pay 
the countless clerks, secretaries, messen- 
gers, and hangers-on who crowd his 
Yamén, and all of whom are entirely de- 
pendent on his private purse. 


expenses 


In such conditions it has surpassed 
the wit of Chinamen to find more than 
one way out of the difficulty. The 
mandarins must live and the people 
must pay. Many centuries have so 
moulded the views and ideas of both 
oppressed and oppressors that they 
have been led to regard the existing 


system as a natural dispensation of 
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Providence, and it is only when the 
screw is put on beyond the point of 
endurance that the people consider 
themselves entitled to complain. 

That the wealth often accumulated 
by provincial officials is enormous 
there, is abundant evidence to show. 
The fact that Li was, as mentioned 
above, able to pay down a million ster- 
ling and to remain a man of immense 
wealth speaks for itself. Li entered on 
official life with nothing, or less than 
nothing, for he probably had to borrow 
money to buy his first appointment. 
Fifty years in the public service have 
thus enabled him to accumulate a for- 
tune which in the richest countries 
would be called colossal. Not every 
one, however, is either able or willing 
to turn an official career to so very 
practical a purpose. Li and _ his 
brother, the late viceroy of the two 
Kwang provinces, have earned for 
themselves an unenviable notoriety 
for the acquisition of other people’s 
wealth. Not long ago a censor me- 
morialized the throne on the subject, 
and drew a striking comparison be- 
tween the disinterested honesty of a 
certain viceroy, Tso Tsungt‘ang, and 
the grasping avarice of the Li broth- 
The memorial was published in 
the official Peking Gazette, which serves 
in China the same useful purpose that 
the London Gazette does among our 
selves. Nothing appears in its col- 
umns without the sanction of the gov- 
ernment, and its utterances acquire. 
therefore, a greater significance than 
would be the case were they to appear 
in the columns of an ordinary news- 
paper. Hence the censor’s accusations 
are noteworthy, and he frames his 
charges in these words:— 


ers. 


The brothers Li have grown wealthy 
from the proceeds of several tens of years 
of viceregal power, and the money spent 
by them to purchase official rank for their 
sons and nephews is but as grains from 
well-filled granaries or as drops from the 
ocean’s expanse. ... If we bring Li to 
Tso’s side and compare the two, if we 
notice the immense wealth, the power and 























influence of the scions of the Li and Ts’én 
clans (T's’6n was another offender), and 
then look at the honest poverty of the 
more illustrious Tso, it would not take 
much shrewdness or farsightedness to 
judge who has been the more honest to the 
tnrone and the greater patriot to his 
country. 


The vast body of provincial officials 
are probably neither so grasping as the 
Lis nor so pure-handed as the redoubt- 
able Tso; but they one and all recog- 
nize the advantage which they enjoy 
of having districts to govern and peo- 
ple on the spot to squeeze. The Peking 
officials are not so happily situated. 
They have no local jurisdiction, and 
consequently have no rich merchants 
or shopkeepers on whom they can 
draw to supply their wants. Other 
victims have, therefore, to be found, 
and just as in nature the devourers of 
small animals and insects become in 
their turn the food of larger creatures, 
so the provincial magnates are called 
upon to provide support for the mem- 
bers of the central government. One, 
and a most fortunate, result of this 
general system is that the superior 
attractions of the provinces induce all 
the more able and ambitious man- 
darins to seek service outside the cap- 
ital, and the direction of the centra) 
government is thus left mainly in the 
hands of reactionary and less enter- 
prising officials. In all other countries 
the ablest men are chosen to advise 
their sovereigns in council, but in Chi- 
nese topsy-turveydom the process 
reversed, and while the provincial sa- 
traps are asaruleable and energetic 
men, whatever else they may be, the 
ministers at Peking are for the most 
part men who have no other claim to 
their positions than that of having 
brought themselves to the notice of the 
emperor by the profession of cheap 
patriotism and ultra-Confucianist 
views. 

Politically the effect of this result 
is unfortunate, and as regards foreign 
relations disastrous. The members of 
the Tsungli Yamén, whose duty it is to 


is 
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transact all foreign business, are com- 
posed, with the exception of Li Hung- 
chang, who has been lately appointed 
to the office, of men whose circle of 
knowledge is confined almost entirely 
to the limits of the empire. They 
know nothing of the geography or his- 
tory of foreign countries, and are ut- 
terly ignorant of the relative strength 
and importance of the European na- 
tions. Their geographical knowledge 
has hardly advanced beyond that prim- 
itive stage in which China is repre- 
sented as occupying the greater part 
of the earth’s surface, while all other 
nations appear as satellites dancing 
attendance on the Heavenly empire. 
This is bad enough, but the most hope- 
iess feature of the position is that, 
though their ignorance is stupendous, 
they have no desire to learn better. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the 
vast majority of those who rule the 
destinies of China have not advanced 
one step in the direction of progressive 
ideas since the establishment of the 
legations at Peking, nearly forty years 
ago. If the representatives of the for- 
eign powers could speak out they 
would have a dismal tale to tell of the 
obstructive incompetency and the idle 
impertinences of the officials of the 
Tsungli Yamén. To men of high-bred 
culture visits to the Yamén are hours 
of torture. The mandarins take a de- 
light in flouting and irritating them by 
all the countless tricks of which China- 
men are past masters, and the more 
important the business in hand the 
more trivial are the subjects which 
they choose to discuss to the exclusion 
of it. 

It well-known fact that in 1874 
a war between China and Japan on 
the subject of Formosa was averted by 
the wisdom and friendly benevolence 
of the late Sir Thomas Wade. By a 
happy chance he became, late one 


Is a 


afternoon, aware of the terms which 
would satisfy Japan, and 
moment’s hesitation he determined 
eall at the house of one of the most 
members of the 


without a 
to 


enlightened Yamén, 
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to put him in possession of the facts. 
The official in question received him 
courteously, and undertook that the 
Japanese terms should be accepted by 
the government if Sir Thomas would 
induce the Japanese minister, who was 
in the act of leaving Peking, to reopen 
negotiations. Pleased at the success 
of his endeavors, Sir Thomas called at 
the Yamén on the following morning, 
naturally expecting to be received with 
cordiality by the representatives of a 
nation which he. had saved from the 
consequences of a disastrous war. 
The ministers present, however, made 
no reference to his friendly interven- 
tion, and talked of the weather, the 
kind of tea they were drinking, and 
other equally trivial matters, without 
giving their visitor a chance of broach- 
ing the serious topic of the day. This 
went on for some half hour or more, 
until Sir Thomas, losing patience, 
asked whether they had not heard of 
his negotiations of the previous day 
and the happy result which had been 
arrived at. They answered “yes, they 
had,” and there the matter ended for 
the moment. They in no way ac- 
knowledged the inestimable service 
which had been rendered them; and 
nothing further would have been said 
on the subject had not the official on 
whom Sir Thomas had called the day 
before chanced to come in, when he 
repeated the thanks to which he had 
already given expression. This same 
policy of tantalizing impertinence is 
pursued now, as then, and at the pres- 
ent moment the anti-foreign element is 
more than usually rampant at the cap- 
ital. The man who has the main di- 
rection of affairs is a certain Wéng, 
the quondam tutor of the emperor and 
a Confucianist of the Confucianists. 
For some years he has exercised con- 
siderable influence over the emperor, 
and has been a consistent opponent of 
Li Hungehang and all his works. 

Au fond the two men are more nearly 
allied on foreign politics than might be 
supposed. On the question of principle 


they are at one, and it is only a matter 
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of policy which divides them. Li 
Hungchang is an opportunist, and in 
order to gain his ends would make con- 
cessions from which Wéng would turn 
away his head in disgust. It is well 
known that with all Li’s glib utter- 
ances on the question of reforms he is 
in accord with Wéng in his ultimate 
opinion of foreigners, and if it were 
possible again to close the empire 
against the “outer barbarians” Li 
would be the first to advocate the 
measure. He shares also in an emi- 
nent degree the settled conviction of 
his countrymen that as regards wis- 
dom and culture they are the salt of 
the earth. As he remarked to a friend 
in speaking of the late disasters which 
have befallen the empire, “it would 
perhaps be a good thing if we were 
not so scholarly-minded as we are.” 
He recognizes that in mechanical mat- 
ters Europeans are superior to his 
countrymen, but there he considers the 
advantage ceases, and if in his opinion 
learning exists at all in Europe, it is 
of a kind that is beneath contempt. 
But there are undoubtedly those who 
regard Li as an enlightened statesman 
in comparison with Wéng. He at 
least, such hold, recognizes that in one 
direction his.countrymen are the in- 
feriors of the “outer barbarians,” and 
he has always been ready to give a 
practical expression to his belief by 
making use of foreigners in the ser- 
vices under his control. This is true 
enough, but it represents the full ex- 
tent of his liberalism. It is noticeable 
that in Europe he uttered not a single 
word about the necessity of adminis- 
trative reforms in China, which lie at 
the root of every true reform and of 
even every real mechanical advance in 
the empire. Judging from his words. 
his main desire, and a very natural one 
in the circumstances, seems to have 
been to be brought into closer relations 
with European financiers, and lest this 
should appear to be too bald an avowal 
he took care to express at the same 
time his approval of the introduction 
of railways into China. Wéng and his 
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friends, on the other hand, would have 
none of these things. China, they con- 
tend, has got on very well for many 
thousand years without foreign inven- 
tions, and they see no need for their 
introduction now. Their national con- 
eeit covers them as with a garment, 
and they have no compliments to ex- 
change with foreigners or the friends 
of foreigners. To such a length does 
the bitter feeling go in Peking that no 
mandarin ventures to associate with 
the Buropean representatives, except 
in the most formal and frigid manner; 
and natives in foreign employ are 
afraid to take any notice of their mas- 
ters in the street, lest they should 
draw down upon themselves the wrath 
of the people. No foreigner has ever 
been entertained socially in the house 
of any member of the Tsungli Yamén, 
and, except on the rare occasions when 
the emperor has granted audiences to 
the foreign representatives, no Euro- 
pean has ever been admitted within 
the walls of the Forbidden City. Un- 
til lately the reactionary tendency of 
the Yamén has been tempered by the 
presence of Grand Secretary Sun, a 
comparatively enlightened minister, 
who has always been anxious to do 
what he could to promote the real in- 
terests of the empire. In the questions 
which have arisen between his govern- 
ment and the foreign representatives 
he has ever shown a reasonable and 
conciliatory spirit, and was conse- 
quently brought into frequent collision 
with the Wéng clique. But, as no real 
charge could be brought against him, 
he survived their animosity until the 
conclusion of the Shimonoseki treaty, 
when the conflict was brought to an 
issue. Sun, like a true patriot, associ- 
ated himself with Li in the support of 
the treaty and advocated its ratifica- 
tion. Wéng and his friends, on the 


other hand, in their blind ignorance, 
were prepared rather to wreck their 
country than acknowledge their defeat 
at the hands of the despised Wojén, 
and fought tooth and nail against the 
proposal. 


As is well known, Sun and 
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Li carried their point, and the treaty 
which saved their country from dis- 
asters even greater than ‘those which 
had already befallen it duly received 
the emperor’s sanction. But, though 
defeated as to the main issue, Wéng 
carried on the war to the knife, and 
unfortunately with such success that, 
as the Peking Gazette lately announced, 
Sun has been obliged to retire into pri- 
vate life, a step which it was well 
known had become necessary to pro- 
tect himself against the personal at- 
tacks of his antagonists. 

Such are the men who are now guid- 
ing the destinies of the empire, and 
these are they who, together with the 
dowager empress, the imperial princes, 
and countless palace officials, are able, 
by the weight of their authority and 
influence, to dispose of the characters 
and fortunes of the provincial mag- 
nates, who, accepting the position, are 
willing to purchase their favors by 
large and continual bribes. Readers 
of the Peking Gazette are familiar with 
the edicts in which mandarins who 
have filled fat posts in the provinces 
are frequently ordered to present them- 
selves before the throne. To the unin- 
itiated it might appear as though this 
were intended to be a compliment, but 
the recipients of the imperial rescripts 
know only too well the real meaning 
of their master’s commands. By the 
nice adjustment of a sliding scale of 
“squeezes” the amount which each in- 
dividual visitor to the capital should be 
expected to disgorge is perfectly well 
ascertained, and in the practised hands 
of the Pekingese officials care is taken 
to abstract the amount to the last tael. 

The repugnance which Li Hung- 
chang has always shown to enter the 
gates of Peking has been mainly due 
to the prospect of such a process as 
that through which he has lately 
passed. By a tacit arrangement it was 
agreed that he should only be called 
upon to visit the capital once in four 
years, that interval being considered 
long enough to enable him to accumu- 
late a sufficient surplus to gratify the 
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desires of his hosts. No such limit, 
however, was imposed on _ the fre- 
quency of his contributions to the cof- 
fers of the dowager empress, and 
during his  viceroyalty he poured 
countless sums into the exchequer of 
that masterful lady. In return, ac- 
cording to common rumor, he has 
unquestionably received good meas- 
ure, pressed down and running over; 
for through good report and evil report 
she has invariably supported him by 
her influence, and though she has not 
been able to save him from disgrace, 
she has succeeded in breaking his falls 
and has prevented his being trodden 
underfoot by his enemies. But not 
only are the coming guests welcomed 
but the parting guests are speeded on 
their way by similar kind attentions. 
It is almost as temporarily ruinous to 
a2 man’s pocket to receive an appoint- 
ment as it is to return to Peking after 
the occupancy of a fat post. So com- 
pletely is this system looked upon as a 
matter of course that it is part of the 
ordinary business of the native bankers 
to advance the money required by pen- 
niless aspirants to office. Not long 
since a well-known official found that 
he was expected to pay nearly a mil- 
lion sterling for his appointment to a 
rich charge. Having no means of his 
own, he betook himself, after the usual 
custom, to the bankers, who formed 
a syndicate to supply the amount. In 
due time the money was paid and the 
official entered upon his duties. Un- 
fortunately the bankers, possessed 
with a vaulting ambition to recoup 
themselves at the earliest possible 
date, pressed unreasonably for the re- 
turn of their money. In vain the man- 
darin set all the usual machinery at 
work to gather in the spoils: and so un- 
creasingly exacting became his cred- 
itors that he was driven to make the 


fatal mistake of out-heroding Herod 
in his demands for illegal taxes. Fora 
time the people possessed their souls 
in patience, but at length the point of 
endurance was passed, and a loud out- 
ery 


against his avarice and = cruelty 
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went up to the throne, with such cir- 
cumstance and persistency that the 
emperor was obliged to remove him 
from his post. The dismissal of 
this man was an unmixed = good. 
The people were relieved from an in- 


tolerable tyranny; and the man 
himself was punished for his mis- 
deeds. As to his’ bankers, it is 


unnecessary to waste compassion on 
them for the loss of their money, more 
especially as they have since doubtless 
repaid themselves by later and better 
conducted enterprises. 

In every practice, however bad, it is 
possible to find some trace of good, 
and we cannot deny that even this in- 
iquitous system has one small advaii- 
tage. It unquestionably exercises, as 
a rule, a moderating influence upon the 
conduct of the mandarins. Men who 
have given such substantial hostages 
to fortune are less likely to commit 
themselves to any act which might in- 
terfere with their official careers than 
who have no such restraining 
motive. Admitting that corruption !s 
inevitable, it is well that this pecuni- 
ary obligation should serve as an 
additional inducement to them so to 
act as to retain their offices until at 
least the completion of the three years 
term. The test of good government 
which is accepted at Peking is neither 
stringent nor heart-searching. If 
widespread complaints are made, if 
order is preserved, and if the voice of 
the turtle is heard in the land, the pre- 
siding official is accepted as one who 
is worthy of further employment. The 
main object of every mandarin is, 
therefore, to keep his subjects quiet, 
and, as the case above quoted shows, 
this desirable state of things is plainly 
inconsistent with excessive extortion. 
Mean though the motive is, the neces- 
sity of repaying the debt incurred in 
the purchase of office superinduces a 
moderate attitude on the part of the 
mandarins, and puts a check on any 
unusual display of avarice. So far the 
people are gainers. 

But it is still more patent that the 
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widespread corruption is an almost in- 
superable obstacle to the introduction 
of reforms into the administration of 
the empire. In a system by which 
there are vast potentialities for accu- 
mulating wealth, and where no shame 
attaches to the employment of official 
pilfering, it is impossible to suppose 
that the body of men whose sordid in- 
terests it .so effectually serves would 
be willing to enact a self-denying ordi- 
nance to the detriment of their own 
pockets. The absence of all public 
opinion in China makes it hopeless to 
expect that a ‘movement in the direc- 
tion of peaceful reform can ever ema- 
nate from the people. Any progressive 
action, therefore, must be initiated by 
the official classes, and these are the 
last people in the world who would 
ever attempt to overthrow a system 
from which they derive so great and 
direct advantages. The only means 
by which reforms can be introduced 
with any chance of success is by so 
arranging that they should redound 
to the pecuniary gain of the central 
government. The one enlightened 
measure which is credited to the em- 
pire within the last forty years has 
been the establishment of the customs 
service, which is now doing such ex- 
cellent work under the guidance of Sir 
Robert Hart. Having begun in a 
small way, this service now collects a 
revenue of over twenty-two million 
taels, every tael of which is accounted 
for to the imperial exchequer. Blind 
to principle, and completely ignorant 
of political morality, it would have 
been hopeless to have induced the gov- 
ernment to adopt the innovation if it 
had not been possible to convince them 
of the very practical advantage which 
would accrue to the Peking treasury 
from its acceptance. Under the old ar- 
rangement the custom dues were lev- 
ied by the provincial authorities, who 
kept the lion’s share for themselves 
and forwarded the surplus to the cap- 
ital. The extraction of such substan- 
tial illegal gains from the pockets of 
these hereditary peculators was long 
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and bitterly resented, and the proposal 
that the foreign service should collect 
the duties payable on cargoes carried 
in native craft as well as in foreign 
ships was successfully resisted. If 
when the success of the system by 
which foreign duties are collected by 
foreigners has become so plain and 
palpable it has been found impossible 
to extend the arrangement to the col- 
lection of native duties, it seems hope- 
less to expect that any widespread «ys- 
tem of reform in the administration of 
the province can ever be introduced. 
This becomes the more plain when it 
is recollected that, while the principal 
men whose incomes were affected by 
the custom-house reform might be al- 
most counted on the fingers of two 
hands, any general reorganization 
would affect the incomes of every 
mandarin serving outside the capital. 
The opposition to it would be, there- 
fore, overwhelming, and any prospect 
of its institution must be relegated 
ad calendas Grecas. 

The only possible directions in which 
progress can at the present time be 
made in China are those which can be 
brought about by the introduction of 
railways and the opening of mines, 
and we have lately been informe: 
by Li Hungchang that his whole 
weight, whatever that may be, will 
be thrown in their favor. Such 
utterances as Li favored us_ with 
are easily made, and when it is ex- 
pected that they will serve the useful 
purpose of supplying a quid pro quo in 
the shape of favors to be granted to 
China, we can readily understand his 
desire to give them publicity. But to 
make railways—to take their case first 
—in China is no easy matter. The 
same obstacle which makes adminis- 
trative reforms impossible makes the 
construction of railways in the ordi- 
nary way next to impossible. Money 
is wanted for their construction, and 
this, putting aside the idea of a for- 
eign loan, can only be obtained from 
the wealthy non-official classes. But 
these sections of the community know 
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as well as others that to hand over 
money to the officials for the construc- 
tion of railways is as futile a proceed- 
ing, except in so far as the advantage 
to the mandarins is concerned, as 
throwing it into the sea. 

Two edicts have of late been issued 
on the subject, and both aptly illus- 
trate the state of affairs described 
above. The first, which appeared last 
year, approved in principle of the con- 
struction of railways generally, and 
especially of a trunk line from Han- 
kow, on the Yangtsze Kiang, to Pe- 
king. The edict was evidently de- 
signed to allay the fears likely to be 
entertained by possible shareholders 
that the management of the line would 
drift into the hands of the mandarins. 
“We grant,” wrote the emperor in con- 
descending terms, “the privilege of 
building the line to wealthy men and 
rich merchants of the various prov- 
inces, such as shall be able to show a 
capital of ten million taels and above, 
in shares or otherwise;” and he also 
points out the advantages which were 
likely to accrue to them from the in- 
creased traffic and the easy as well as 
speedy transmission of goods. At the 
same time they are assured that, as 
the line will “be a purely commercial 
affair, the government officials shall 
not interfere either with the gains or 
losses of the said company.” 

This benevolent pronouncement fell 
flat. The mercantile communities have 
had some experience of mandarin- 
managed mercantile affairs. The 
“China Merchants’ Steam Navigation 
Company” was a case in point. This 
undertaking was promoted by Li 
Hungehang, and while considerable 
sums found their way into the pockets 
of promoters and official managers, the 
shareholders were left with only small 
dividends with which to console them- 
selves. “Once bit twice shy” is a say- 
ing which has full force in China, and 
the invitation offered by the Chinese 
imperial spider to the non-official fly 
to walk into his parlor was declined 
with thanks. This proposal having 
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failed, the emperor and his advisers 
are endeavoring to gain their end by 
other means. A second edict has now 
been issued, in which it is stated that 
a loan of thirty million taels has been 
raised in America for the construction 
of the line, and that, mirabile dictu, 
Shéng Taotai is to be the manager of 
the undertaking. It would have been 
bad enough to have put a mandarin 
of ordinary good character into the 
post, but to name Shéng for the office 
is to insure all the worst traditions of 
mandarin rule. Shéng is a man who 
has basked in the sunshine of Li 
Hungchang’s favor, and who, like his 
patron, has filled his pockets from the 
proceeds of every undertaking with 
which he has been connected. It is 
notorious that at the outbreak of the 
war between China and Japan Shéng 
was commissioned to buy in Europe 
rifles and ammunition for the cam- 
paign. The result is well known. The 
weapons proved to be next to value- 
less. But, as it turned out, this was 
of no great importance, for the ammv- 
nition provided was so ill adapted for 
the purpose that it is difficult to 
imagine circumstances under which 
they could have been of any use. At 
the time he was dismissed from his 
office with contumely. But he is an 
able man and is well versed in the art 
of using his ill-gotten gains to smooth 
the way to future enterprises. The 
length of the line from Hankow to 
Peking is seven hundred miles. If the 
amount of the loan which is said to 
have been contracted in America is 
correct, it would give an average of 
between 5,000/7. and 6,000/. per mile. 
This ought to be ample for the pur- 
pose, and we shall wait with some cu- 
riosity the fate of an undertaking 
which at least promises such excellent 
results for Shéng’s pocket. Judging 
from the analogy of the one existing 
railway in China—that from Tientsin 
to Shanhai Kwan—the line will be pro- 
ceeded with so long as the money 
lasts, or until the funds are wanted for 
some other purpose. During the prep- 
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arations for the celebration of the 
dowager empress’s sixtieth birthday it 
was found necessary to stop the laying 
of the Tientsin line, as the sums al- 
lotted for the purpose were wanted for 
the decorations of the Peking streets. 
Ex uno disce omnes, and with Shéng at 
the prow and Li at the helm it is pos- 
sible that it will often be found neces- 
sary to divert portions of the funds in 
several directions.1 

The future of the mining industry in 
China shares the unfortunate condition 
of the railways. There is probably no 
other country in the world which con- 
ceals beneath its surface such rich 
mineral deposits as China. Every min- 
eral from coal to gold exists in profu- 
sion, and might be a source of bound- 
less wealth to the empire. But here 
again official interference acts as a 
blight on all enterprise, and a recent 
attempt to open mines in the rich prov- 
ince of Szech’uen shows that the man- 
darins are as determined as ever to 
keep a tight hold on all such lucrative 
undertakings. It was proposed by 
some more than usually enterprising 
business men to form a company to de- 
velop the mineral resources of the 
province. They elaborated their pro- 
posal in the form of a memorial to the 
throne, and in due course the docu- 
ment was returned to the viceroy of 
the province for his consideration. 
His answer was typical. He expressed 
surprise that private individuals 
should have ventured to have masse 
such a proposition, and forthwith is- 
sued a proclamation warning the peo- 
ple to have nothing to do with the 
project, and ordering an official deputy 
to inspect the capabilities of the pro- 


1 Since the above was in type a further secret 
edict has, according to a Reuter telegram, been is- 
sued, in which the sum required for railways has 
been raised from thirty million taels to forty mil- 
lions, twenty millions of which are to be “fur- 
nished by the Tsungli Yamén from the last loan, 
and the northern and southern superintendencie® 
will furnish three millions and seven millions 
respectively.” Whence the remaining twenty 
million taels are to come is not stated. This 
would seem to imply that the negotiations for the 
reported loan from America have broken down. 


posed mines. If the report should 
prove to be satisfactory he undertook 
to form a company to carry out the 
work. The result is not far to seek. 
If the work is undertaken at all, it 
will be done badly and the bulk of the 
profits will go to enrich the local offi- 
cials. 

Such being the condition of affairs in 
China, we may well despair of the fu- 
ture of the empire. The whole system 
of administration is rotten to the core, 
and there is no sign or symptom of any 
effort towards progressive reforms. 
Ninety-nine out of every hundred man- 
darins are wedded by long habit and 
by personal interest to the existing 
system. A few men doubtless are 
conscious of a better way, but it would 
be a mistake to suppose from their 
rare enlightened sentiments that there 
is any disposition to throw off the 
trammels of corruption and wrong 
which have enwrapped the country for 
so many centuries. The whole weight 
of the nation is in the opposite scale, 
and the efforts of the infinitesimally 
small minority of would-be reformers 
can no more seriously affect the en- 
during outline of the national polity 
“than the successive forests of beech 
and fir can determine the shape of the 
everlasting hills from which they 
spring.” 

Robert K. DovuGLas, 





Translated for Tur LivinG AGE. 

THE RECORD BOOK: A RURAL STORY. 
The action begins in Rota. Rota is 
the smallest of those enchanting sister 
towns which form the semi-circle of the 
bay of Cadiz, but it it is the smallest 
it has not lacked admirers. The Duke 
of Osuna, with the title of the Duke of 
Arcos, has worn it among the pearls 
of his crown for a long time, and he also 
has in Rota his seigneurial castle which 
I could describe stone by stone; but I 
do not wish to speak further of castles 
nor of dukes, but of the famous country 
which surrounds Rota, and of a humble 
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gardener whom we will call Tio Busca- 
beatas.1 

The country around Rota, especially 
the kitchen gardens, is so productive, 
that, besides yielding as tribute to 
the Duke of Osuna, many thousands 
of bushels of grain, and supplying 
wine to the whole town, which 
eares little for drinking water and 
which is badly supplied with the 
same, it sends fruits and vegetables 
to Cadiz and often to Hueloa, and even 
to Seville, especially tomatoes and 
pumpkins, the excellent quality and 
consequent cheapness of which exceed 
everything. In Andaluria la Baja the 
people of Rota are called calabaceros and 
tomateros (pumpkin heads and tomato 
growers), nicknames accepted by them 
with noble pride. 

In truth, they have reason to be proud 
of such nicknames, for that land of 
Rota which produces so much (I refer to 
the gardens) that land which yields so 
much for consumption and exportation, 
and which gives three or four harvests 
yearly, is not land which the good God 
made, but sand, pure and clean, cease- 
lessly expelled by the turbulent ocean, 
snatched by the furious west winds 
and scattered over the whole district 
of Rota, like the ashes which fall 
around Vesuvius. But the niggardli- 
ness of nature is more than compen- 
sated by the constant labor of man. I 
do not believe that there is in the world 
a laborer who works like a Ratiiio. 

Not even a slender thread of water 
trickles through those melancholy 
fields. But what does it matter! The 
Calabacero has dug little ditches across 
his land, from which he draws the 
precious liquid to nourish his vege- 
tables. 

The sand is lacking in fruitful ele- 
ments. What does it matter! The 
native of Rota spends balf his life 
searching for fertilizing substances,— 
seaweed loam being pressed into ser- 
vice, with which to enrich, not his en- 
tire heritage perhaps, because manure 
is lacking for all the land, but little 
rounds of earth the size of a dinner 


1 Tio means uncle. 


plate. In each one of these little fer- 
tilized heaps he plants a tomato or 
pumpkin seed, which he waters later 
on with a little pot not bigger than a 
child’s nursing bottle. 

I’rom that day on, until the harvest 
is ready, he carefully tends the little 
plants, giving to one a handful of fer- 
tilizer, to another a drink of water, and 
clearing them of all insects; now bind- 
ing up broken stems, now placing para- 
pets of cane and dry branches to 
shelter them from the fierce rays of the 
sun or the rough sea breezes. Finally, 
he counts the sprouts, the leaves, the 
flowers or fruit. He talks to them, he 
saresses them and blesses them, even 
giving them names to distinguish and 
individualize them in his imagination. 
Really, without exaggeration, it is a 
proverb, and I have heard it repeated 
many times in Rota that the gardeners 
of that country touch with their own 
hands each plant that grows in their 
gardens, at least, forty times. Thus it 
is explained why the old gardeners of 
that region are so bent that their knees 
almost touch their chins. 


II, 


Well, then, Tio Buscabeatas belonged 
to this class of gardeners. 

At the time to which I refer he had 
begun to bend over. He was sixty 
years old and had worked forty years 
in a pretty little garden on the shores 
of Costella. 

That year he had raised some huge 
pumpkins—as large as the decorative 
balls on the battlements of the monu- 
mental bridge—and without and within 
they were of a deep orange color—which 
signifies that the middle of June had 
arrived. 

Tio Buscabeatas knew every pump- 
kin by its grade of ripeness. He even 
knew the name of each one of the forty 
which were now crying, “pick me,” 
and he spent his days looking at them 
tenderly and exclaiming sadly, “We 
shall soon have to part!” 

Finally, one afternoon, he made up his 
mind to the sacrifice, and carefully look- 
ing over those beloved pumpkins which 
had cost him such eare and toil, he 
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pronounced this terrible sentence: 
“To-morrow I shall cut all forty and 
varry them to the market in Cadiz. 
Happy the one who eats them.” 

He walked home slowly, filled with 
anxious thoughts, such as a father 
might have whose only daughter was to 
be married the next day. “My poor 
little pumpkins!” he sighed. He could 
not sleep. Then he reflected, and ended 
by saying: “Well, what can I do but 
get rid of them. I took care of them for 
that. At least, they will be worth fif- 
teen dollars.” 

You can imagine, then, his astonish- 
ment, his fury, his desperation, when, 
the next morning, upon going to the 
garden, he found that during the night 
someone had stolen his forty pump- 
kins. Like the Jew in Shakespeare’s 
“Merchant of Venice,” he became sub- 
limely tragic, and repeated frantically: 
“Just let me find him, just let me get 
hold of him!” 

Then Tio Buscabeatas began his 
search for the pumpkins and finally 
realized that his beloved treasures were 
not in Rota, where it would be impossi- 
bit to sell them without the risk of their 
being known, and where, on the other 
hand, pumpkins were sold at a low 
price. 

“Oh! if I should find them in Cadiz!” 
he muttered grimly, “The infamous one, 


the rogue, the thief! He must have 
stolen them between nine and ten 
o'clock last night, and escaped with 


them in the freight ship at midnight. | 
shall start for Cadiz to-day, and it will 
bea marvel if I do not entrap the scamp 
and find the children of my labor.” 
Thus talking, he remained some twenty 
minutes on the scene of the catastrophe, 
as if caressing \ue mutilated plants and 
pondering in his mind what had best 
be done. 

At eight o’clock, however, he walked 
off tewards the wharf. The little pas- 
senger boat was all ready to start—a 
humble open boat that left for Cadiz 
every morning at nine o’clock. 

At half past ten that morning Tio 
Buscabeatas stopped before a stand of 
vegetables in the Cadiz market, and 
said to a weary looking policeman, who 
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had accompanied him, “These are my 
pumpkins! Arrest that man!” and he 
pointed to the vegetable seller. 

“Arrest me!” shouted the man angrily. 
“These pumpkins are mine. I bought 
them!” 

“You may have the pleasure of telung 
that to the Alcalde,” replied Tio Busca- 
beatas, with irony. 

“I bet I won't!” 

“I bet you will!” 

“Thief!” 

“Vagabond!” 

“Here, here, shut up that talk. I'll 
teach you both,” said the policeman, 
striking each one a blow on the chest. 

By this time a crowd, impelled by 
curiosity, had gathered around. The 
superintendent of market police—judge 
of supplies being his true title—soon put 
in an appearance. The policeman re- 
signed in favor of his superior officer, 
and told the whole story to the worthy 
judge. 

“Of whom did you buy those pump- 
kins?” asked the latter majestically, 
turning to the vegetable seller. 

“Of Juan Fulano, in Rota,” 
the man, 

“That's a likely story!” screamed Tio 
Bascabeatas. “Who will believe that! 
When his garden—a bad one at that 
produces little, he robs his neighbors.” 

“But, admitting the hypothesis that 
forty pumpkins were stolen from you 
last night,” continued the judge, turn 
ing to the old gardener, “How are you to 
prove that these and no 
yours?” 

“How!” answered Tio Buscabeatas, 
“because I know them would 
know your own children, if you have 
any. Did not I raise them! This one is 
named ‘little fatty,’ this one ‘squatty,’ 
this one ‘rosy cheek,’ this one ‘pot-belly.’ 
and this one ‘Manuela,’ because it looks 
like my youngest daughter,” and there- 
upon the poor old man began to ery. 

“That’s all very well,” replied the 
judge of supplies, “but the law will not 
be satisfied with your mere knowledge 
of your pumpkins. It is necessary that 
the municipal authorities should 
convinced, at the same time, of the pre- 
existence of the things, and that you 
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should identify them with undoubted 
proofs. Gentlemen, don’t laugh, I am 
a lawyer.” 

“Well, then, you will soon see how I 
can prove to every one, without stirring 
a step from here, that these pumpkins 
were raised in my garden,” said Tio 
Buscabeatas, to the great astonishment 
of the bystanders. 

He placed a bundle, which he carried 
in his hand, on the ground, then he 
squatted down, until he almost sat on 
his heels, and began to untie the 
numerous knots in the handkerchief 
which enveloped the bundle. 

The wonder of the officials, the vege- 
table seller, and the crowd rose rapidly. 
“What on earth has he got in there?” 
everybody asked. 

At that moment a new arrival came 
on the scene, curious to see what was 
happening. The vegetable seller, hav- 
ing espied him, exclaimed, “I’m glad 
you’ve come, Juan Fulano. This man 
says that the pumpkins you sold me last 
night were stolen. He is here to listen, 
now you can answer!” The new arrival 
suddenly grew more yellow than wax 
and started to go away, but the crowd 
hedged him in, and even the judge com- 
manded him to remain. 

As for Tio Buscabeatas, when he 
found himself face to face with the 
supposed thief, he remarked dryly, 
“Now you will see what you will see.” 

But Juan Fulano had recovered his 
usual composure and exclaimed, “You 
are the one to look out! If vou don’t 
prove your accusation, and you can’t 
prove it, Ili send you to jail for 
libel! Those pumpkins are mine. I 
raised them myself in my garden at 
Egido. and no one can prove to the con- 
trary.” .« 

“You will see what you will see,” re- 
peated Tio Buscabeatas calmly as be- 
fore, untying the last knot in the hand- 
kerchief. There rolled out on the 
ground a great number of pumpkin 
stems, still green and juicy. The old 
gardener, squatted on his heels and 
shaking with laughter, addressed the 
following discourse to the judge and the 
gaping crowd. 

“Gentlemen, have you never paid 


taxes? Have you never seen the green 
book that the tax collector carries about 
with him, from which he cuts receipts, 
leaving a bit here and a scrap there so 
that, later on, he can tell which re- 
ceipt is false or true?” 

“What you refer to is the Record 
book,” observed the judge gravely. 

“Well, then, that is what I have here, 
the recoré book of my garden, the stalks 
to which these pumpkins were joined 
before they were stolen from me. If 
you don’t believe it just look here. This 
stem belongs to this pumpkin. No one 
can doubt that, and this one—now do 
you see it—was this one’s stem. Now 
this broad one must be that one’s. Just 
so! And this one belongs to this, and 
that to this, and this to the other.” 

As he talked, he went on fitting the 
peduncle to the cavity left in each 
pumpkin when it was picked. 

The spectators saw with astonish- 
ment that the irregular and uneven base 
of the stem fitted exactly tne white and 
smooth hollow which each cicatrice (so 
called) of the pumpkin presented. 

All the crowd, including even the 
judge and the policeman, fell on its 
knees and began to help Tio Busca 
beatas in that singular comprobation, 
exclaiming, at the same time, with al- 
most childish joy:— . 

“It is so, it is so! It is undoubted! 
Look, look! This goes here, that one 
there! This belongs to that one, that 
stem to this pumpkin!” 

To the hearty laughter of the grown 
people were added the shrill squeals 
of the youngsters, and the tears of joy 
and triumph shed by the old gardener. 

The men, in the mean time, were 
striking and pushing the convicted thief 
as if impatient to carry him to jail. 

It is hardly necessary to say that they 
had that great pleasure, that Juan 
Fulano was obliged to return to the 
vegetable seller the fifteen dollars re- 
ceived from him at early dawn, that the 
vegetable seller immediately gave the 
money to Tio Buscabeatas, and that the 
latter returned to Rota greatly content, 
saying as he walked along the road:— 

“How beautiful it is in the market 
place! But I wish I had brought 
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Manuela home to eat to-night and to 
save the seeds.” 


From the Spanish of Pedro Antonio de Alarcon, 
by Jean Raymond Bidwell. 





From The Spectator. 

J. G@. ROMANES’S RELIGIOUS POEMS. 

The publication of Mr. J. G. Ro- 
manes’s poetical remains by Messrs. 
Longmans is hardly a great literary 
event, but it may be justly said that the 
president of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
has rightly discerned it to be one of the 
most characteristic of the religious 
events of the present epoch. The late 
poet-laureate was the first, we think, to 
give full expression at once to the horror 
with which the theoretic mind discerned 
the atheistic interpretation which might 
be put upon modern science by a hasty 
candor, and yet that persistent glimmer 
of divine light through all the con- 
fusion, which compelled him _ to 
announce as the final result of all his 
econtemplations that he faintly trusted 
“the larger hope.” This was, indeed, 
many years after the publication of 
Newman’s touching appeal to that 
“kindly light” which the heart of man 
“amidst the encircling gloom” invited 
to lend us its guidance,—perhaps the 
most characteristic of all the charac- 
teristic prayers of this bewildered but 
none the less religious age. But then 
when John Henry Newman, becalmed 
in his orange-boat in the Straits of 
Bonifazié, wrote the prayer at which 
both men of science and men of no 
science have alike so eagerly grasped 
as expressing at once their manifold 
uncertainties, and their irresistible 
faith that these uncertainties are 
being overruled by what the Ettrick 
Shepard had called a “dawn of 
day that rises from the azure sea 
like breathings of eternity,” he was 
not thinking mainly of science and its 
enigmas, but rather of the pressure of 
a providential purpose on his own more 
or less bewildered and yet ardent mind. 
The “kindly light” which he addressed 
was not the light that made a dim trans- 
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parency of all the perplexities which 
the scientific study of nature had 
caused, but rather the light which 
breaks upon the practical conscience of 
man when it sees too little for cer- 
tainty, but too much for anything like 
despondency or paralysis of the will. 
Nevertheless, if we may fairly take the 
last fifty years of Englisl religious 
thought as years that have dwelt chiefly 
on the scientific evolution of what may 
be almost called a theistic agnosticism 
colored by a steady leaning towards 
Christianity, then Mr. J. G. Romanes’s 
thoughts and poems are almost as char- 
acteristic a product of the age as New- 


man’s beautiful and popular hymn 
itself. For what is the most significant 


note of his musings? To our mind it is 
a frank scepticism that finds its best 
hope of ridding itself of all its worst 
fears by noting the contrast between 
what we may call the old natural 
theology and the new. And what was 
the final result? A humble acceptance 
of Christ as the great revelation, with 
a frank admission that he himself had 
not yet attained all the confidence 
which he stili hoped to find. And yet 
Mr. Romanes was a biologist, and a 
biologist who had fairly confronted all 
the more bewildering problems of his 
science, and confronted them in the 
spirit and under the personal guidance 
of the great evolutionist, Charles Dar- 
win. Here, for instance, are two 
sonnets in which he draws very power- 
fully, first, the degenerate product of an 
evolution downwards, in the sloth,—and 
next, the evolution of that purely auto- 
matic civilization among the most 
organizing of insects, which seems to 
present us with a perfect type of what 
we may call a purely utilitarian com- 
munity,—a community which provides 
admirably for the fulfilment of the most 
ingenious and minute purposes, and yet 
gives us no hint at all why such in- 
genious and minute purposes should 
ever have entered into the design of 
what we have learned to understand as 
a creative mind:— 
THE SLOTH. 
Thou most absurd of all absurdities, 
Thou living irony of Nature’s law, 





——————— 
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No wonder that in thee old Cuvier saw 
Grim signs of humor in an otherwise 
Not over-witty god; with ears and eyes 
Inverted, and each serviceable paw 
Transformed into a wretched hanging 
claw, 
Thou hast turned topsy-turvy earth and 
skies. 

O “paragon of animals,” why jeer 
At one who gazes with inverted eye? 
The “change of attitude” thou findest here 
Is my attempt to follow thine, and try 

What benefit arises in this sphere 
ly twisting all one’s being towards ihe 
sky. 


TO THE ANTS OF TEXAS. 
Ye busy, busy people of the wood, 
When I behold you working every day, 
And marvel at the wisdom you display, 
It seemeth but a questionable good, 
That such high instincts as you show us 
should 
Be given you by Nature to obey, 
When all they serve, by all their won- 
drous play, 
Is to conserve the life of emmethood. 


But if such end such means can justify, 
Let other insects learn what this would 
show: 
Our boasted thought can test no sovereign 
eye 
Beyond the needs of life it needs must 
know; 
While, like this nest of ants, Humanity 
Doth ever sow to reap, and reap to sow. 
(pp. 62-638.) 


There you see the mind of the biologist 
who is earnestly seeking for some ex- 
cuse to “faintly trust the larger hope” 
and cannot as yet find it. In the sloth 
Mr. Romanes saw the irony of nature, a 
topsy-turvyness which told him how 
little security there is that evolution 
will always guarantee progress, indeed 
how easily it may end in a sort of inert- 
ness which suggests to us creative pur- 
pose as weary of its toil and abandon- 
ing it in utter collapse and failure,—ex- 
emplified in a Caliban who is neither 
admirable in himself, nor even a stage 
on the way to something that might 
excite admiration in the future. And 


again, in the sonnec on the ants of 
Texas, Mr. Romanes paints powerfully 
an elaborate society “of emmethood” 
which, like the watch taken by Arch- 
deacon Paley as the starting point of his 
natural theology, leaves us wondering 
why so much skill was ever spent on so 
small a result, unless that result were 
a means to some much greater end; and 
this it is very hard to imagine that a 
successful emmet civilization can 
possibly turn out to be. 

And yet Mr. Romanes_ evidently 
found, not indeed in this biological fail- 
ure, or this biological blind-alley which 
leads nowhere, but in the contrast be- 
tween them and the real life of 
humanity (though like the ant it “doth 
ever sow to reap and reap to sow’), 
something which cold him that what we 
reap is better than what we sow; since 
we sow corruption and reap incorrup- 
tion, sow dishonor and reap glory, and 
probably at least sow a natural body to 
reap a spiritual body. For the follow- 
ing is the general result of all his long 
train of arduous meditations:— 


HEBREWS II, 10, 
(Easter Day, 1894.) 
Amen, now lettest thou thy servant, 
Lord, 
Depart in peace, according to thy word. 
Although mine eyes may not have fully 
seen 
Thy great salvation, surely there have 
been 
Enough of sorrow and enough of sight 
To show the way from darkness into 
light; 
And Thou hast brought me, through a 
wilderness of pain, 
To love the sorest paths, if soonest they 
attain. 


Enough of sorrow for the heart to ery, 

“Not for myself, nor for my kind, am I;” 

Enough of sight for Reason to disclose, 

“The more I learn the less my knowl- 
edge grows.” 

Ah, not as citizens of this our sphere, 
But aliens militant we sojourn here, 
Invested by the hosts of Evil and of 

Wrong 
Till Thou shalt come again with all Thine 
Angel throng. 
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As Thou hast found me ready to Thy 
eall, 
Which ordered me to watch the outer 
wall, 
And, quitting joys and hopes that once 
were mine, 
To pace with patient step this narrow 
line, 
Oh, may it be that, coming soon or late, 
rhou still shalt find Thy soldier at the 
gate, 
Who then may follow Thee till sight needs 
not to prove, 
And faith shall be dissolved in knowledge 
of Thy love. 
(pp. 81-82.) 


That is not indeed a great poem, but it 
is a singularly perfect expression of 
what the last fifty years of candid scep- 
ticism have elicited from the scientific 
study of nature and man. We have 
learned that evolution is by no means a 
security for automatic progress, that it 
may result in degenerated forms like 
that of the sloth; that it may result in 
cut-and-dried civilizations like those 
of the bees and the ants, which seem to 
our eyes singularly pointless, unless 
they lead further, which they do not 
appear to do; but that it may also result 
in such a life as man’s, where the whole 
drift either is, or may at will be made, 
ideal, an upward progress towards a 
goal never reached, but always ad- 
vancing towards an infinitely larger 
and infinitely higher life, of which the 
type has been presented to us for nearly 
two thousand years, but in all those 
two thousand years never closely ap- 
proached by man, in spite of the pro- 
found spiritual passion which it has 
inspired in all who have freely sub- 
mitted themselves to its influence, We 
believe that Mr. Romanes found what, 
no doubt, is the true key to the doctrine 
of design, when he painted in colors so 
effective the contrast between a limited 
design and that insatiable thirst for 
“more and better” life, of which, as 
Lord Tennyson said. our nerves are 
“scant.” Natural theology in Paley’s 
sense led to the inference of a limited 
mind behind the universe. Human 
theology in our modern sense is no 
wretched anthropomorphism but only 
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the opening of our minds to the truth 
that the spirit in the universe is to be 
interpreted by what is highest and best 
and most unsatisfied in ourselves, 
rather than by what is poorest and most 
effectually finished-off in the world 
below us. And yet in order that we 
may so interpret it, the spectacle of 
limited designs is essential. We see in 
such designs not what we are, but 
what we are not. We see in them the 
sort of architecture which closes-in 
nature as our own nature is not closed 
in, and never can be closed in,—because 
that nature is in organic union with an 
infinite purpose, an infinite life, an in- 
finite sacrifice, an infinite love, and an 
infinite righteousness. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 

THE STORY OF CHARTERED COMPANIES. 

“That trade follows the flag” is a 
popular British maxim, but the more 
one studies our national history the 
more one is struck with the fact that 
the flag has followed trade in most of 
our external developments. No doubt 
in our earlier ventures the sword and 
the ledger went hand in hand, but it 
is quite remarkable how the “expan 
sion of England” has been the result 
of mercantile effort. So vast has be- 
come our territorial growth that we 
forget how much of it has been the 
work of commercial pioneers. The 
subject is at any time an interesting 
one, and it has peculiar interest just 
now when men’s minds are concen- 
trated upon the problem presented in 
South Africa. “They thrive in law 
that trust in charters,” according to 
the old distich quoted by Scott: but al 
though British Parliament and people 
are showing some distrust of charters, 
it may be well to take a retrospective 
view of what has been done by Char- 
tered Companies in the past towards 
building up the empire of the present. 
In the political controversy of the mo 
ment, however, we take no part. 

Of the great trading companies of 
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the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies it has been said, with truth, 
that their influence on our foreign 
trade was as far-reaching as that of 
the guilds, or gilds, of the Middle 
Ages on our home trade. This is true, 
but only part of the truth. As monop- 
olies, some of these concerns may be 
indefensible from the point of view of 
modern economics, but then they be- 
longed to an age of monopolies, and 
they performed work beyond the abil- 
ity of individuals. One may find in 
the old chariered trading companies 


some analogy not only with the 
modern railway company (which is 
also a monopoly) but also with the 


modern colonial government. Even if 
their organization was economically 
objectionable, it was politically neces- 
sary because of the conditions under 
which our foreign trade had to be 
conducted. With these few words we 
must dismiss the subject of coust:tu- 
tion, and proceed with our exainina.- 
tion of facts. And here it should 
explained that charters were grauted 
to two sorts of companies—regulated 
and joint stock—and that during the 
seventeenth century there was much 
controversy as to the merits of each. 
In a “regulated” company any mem- 
ber, on the payment of fees and sub- 
ject to the rules and bylaws of the 
company, could trade on his own cap- 
ital and at his own risk to any amount, 
within the sphere of the company’s 
privileges, but without reference to it 
as a corporation. In a joint-stock 
chartered company the trading was 
corporate, and each member shared in 
the common profit and loss. 

The principle of granting charters 
with special privileges, immunities, 
and monopolies to traders banded to- 
gether for trade purposes is a very old 
one, but these charters also imposed 
obligations and enforced certain dnu- 
ties. Such were the charters granted 
to the goldsmiths in 1327, to the mer- 
cers in 18938, to the haberdashers in 
1407, to the fishmongers in 1433, and 
so on. The extension of this principle 


be 
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to bodies of traders for foreign trade 
was later, and the charter in such 
cases was ostensibly for the purposes 
of encouraging exploration and colo- 
nization, and in spreading the national 
interests generally. The first British 
charter granted for trading (as distin- 
guished from trade) was, curiously 
enough, given to foreigners. It was 
granted in 1232 by Henry III. to cer- 


tain merchants of Flanders, and the 
Hanse towns of Lubeck, Hamburg, 
Bremen, and Oologne (afterwards 


known as the Hanseatic League), giv- 
ing them exclusive possession of the 
trading station on the Thames known 
as the German Steelyard, and certain 
privileges in return for services ren- 
dered and to be rendered. And for 
three hundred years’ thereafter the 
Hanseatics continued to flourish in En- 
gland under an English charter. The 
first English corporate body, however. 
to receive a charter for purely trading 
purposes was that of the Merchants of 
the Staple, or dealers in wool, skins, 
lead, and tin. This body was in exist- 
ence early in the thirteenth century, 
but was then chiefly composed of for- 
eigners, and did not become a really 
English body until after 1362. Closely 
associated with it was the Fraternity 
of St. Thomas 4 Becket, who had a 
monopoly of the sale of English wool- 
len cloths in Flanders, and who in 
1406 received a charter from Henry 
IV. One hundred years later, one of 
this Fraternity developed the Company 
of Merchant Adventurers of Englan. 
under a new charter, granting exten- 
sive rights and privileges for trading 
to “Flanders, Brabant, Holland, Zea- 
land, and the countries adjacent under 
the archduke’s government.” None of 
these companies, however, had _ the 
peculiar functions of exploration, colo- 
nization, and administration which we 
now associate with charters. 

In point of fact, the first company of 
this kind was not English, and curi- 
ously enough (considering recent years) 
it was in connection with Africa. 
Prince Henry the Navigator of Portu- 
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gal, to whom geography owes so much, 
granted in 1443 to a company of Por- 
tuguese merchants the exclusive right 
of exploring and trading in the lands 
of the Moors of the African coast for a 
limited period; and this company pro- 
ceeded to set up “factories” on the 
coast, to which they sent every year 
cargoes of goods to be exchanged for 
slaves and gold-dust. The first char- 
tered company in the accepted sense 
was thus the initiator of that great 
traffic in human flesh which has 
played such a momentous part in mod- 
ern history. 

It was more than a hundred years 
later before England embodied the 
principles of both Prince Henry’s char- 
ter and that of the merchant adven- 
turers above named, who came to be 
known as the Hamburg Company 
when their operations centred in that 
city. 

The next development was an ex- 
tremely interesting one. In 1554 a 
number of English merchants sub- 
scribed a joint stock to cut out Portu- 
gal in the east, by opening up direct 
relations with China via the north-east 
passage. An expedition was de- 
spatched under Sir Hugh Willoughby, 
who came to grief. It did not discover 


the north-east passage; but Captain 
Richard Chancellor, in one of the 
ships, did discover Archangel, from 


where he made his way on sledges to 
Moscow, where he saw the ezar, and 
obtained from him letters to King Ed- 
ward VI. promising trading privileges 
to English merchants. By the time 
Chancellor reached London again Ed- 
ward was dead, but Queen Mary 
granted a charter to certain merchant 
adventurers for the “Discovery of 
lands, countries, isles, etc., not before 
known or frequented by any English,” 
and with special liberty to resort to all 
the ezar’s dominions. Thus was 
founded the famous Russia Company, 
which not only opened up Russia to 
our trade, but also pushed its way into 
Persia, and made valiant efforts to 
force a through the Arctic 


passage 
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regions. Now, in connection with this 
company we find three interesting 
things. It formed (in 1613) a daring 


scheme to open up the whole trade of 
India and Persia, over the Hindu 
Kush, and by-way of the Oxus; it took 
possession in the king’s name of Spitz- 
bergen, and is thus the first chartered 
trading corporation that added terri- 
tory to the empire; and it developed 


the whale fisheries in Greenland 
waters. Curiously enough, the East 


India Company later combined with 
the Russia Company for the prosecn- 
tion of the whale fishery, an industry 
quite outside the original designs of 


each. The Russia Company was many 
sided. It did an enormous trade in sal- 
mon as weil as in silk: and while 


endeavoring to reach China and India, 
struggled with the Dutch in the Arctic 
Seas, and for a long period was sole 
master Anglo-Russian commerce. 
But rivals and jealousies increased and 
multiplied, its influence gradually 
waned, and before the middle of the 
eighteenth century the Russia Com 
pany was reduced to a mere name, It 
was in connection with the enterprises 
of this company that diplomatic rela- 
tions were established with Russia and 
with sundry Oriental potentates. It is 
pointed out by Mr. Cawston that “as 
the consuls and political agents in the 
Netherlands, France, and Germany 
were at first supported by the com- 
panies, so the first embassies to the 
far east were similarly equipped at the 
expense of the great corporations need- 
ing their intervention.” 

The Russia Company was on the 
“regulated” principle already de- 
scribed. So also was the “Fellowship 
of Eastland Merchants,” who in 1579 
obtained by charter the privilege .o 
enjoy the sole trade through the Sound 
into Norway, Sweden, Poland, Lith- 
uania” (except Narva, which was re- 
served by the Russia Company), 
“Prussia and also Pomerania, from the 
river Oder eastward to Dantzich, E)- 
bing, and Kénigsberg, also to Copen- 
hagen, Elsinore, Finland, Gothland, 


of 
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Bornholm, and Gland,” with power to 
make bylaws and to impose fines and 
punishments on all interlopers in these 
preserves. For fifty years this East- 
land Company flourished and made 
much wealth, but Charles I. took away 
its grain monopoly. Charles II. threw 
open the Baltic trade to all on a nom- 
inal payment, and in 1689 the Eastlana 
Company disappeared before the Dec- 
laration of Rights, which made illegal 
all monopolies not expressly sanc- 
tioned by Parliament. 

In the same year in which the East- 
land Company was chartered was laid 
the foundation of another great his- 
torie enterprise. Queen Elizabeth de- 
spatched William Harburn to Turkey 
as her ambassador. Now Harburn 
was not a diplomat but a merchant, 
and all his efforts were bent on obtain- 
ing trading concessions from the sul- 
tan. He was so far successful that in 
1581 Elizabeth granted a charter of in- 
corporation to certain merchants who 
“at their own great cost and charges 
found out and opened a trade in Tur- 
key not heretofore in the memory of 
any man now living, known to be coin- 
monly used and frequented by way of 
merchandise . whereby many good 
offices may be done for the peace of 
Christendom, and relief of Christian 
slaves, and good vent for the commodi- 
ties of the realm, to the advancement 
of her honor and dignity, the increase 
of her revenue, and of the general 
wealth of the realm.” This was the 
beginning of the Turkey, or Levant, 
Company, by whose means all the 
produce of Greece, Syria, Egypt, Per- 
sia, and India was brought into En- 
gland more abundantly, and more 
cheaply than before. This company 
sent out great fleets of ships with 
which they did a good deal of carry- 
ing for other nations as well. The 
trade and influence of the Levant Com- 
pany developed so enormously that it 


became necessary to despatch one 
Thomas Glover as resident envoy and 
agent of the king (James) in Turkey, 
with power to appoint consuls for the 


good government of the English in any 
of the ports of the empire. Then came 
contentions with the East India Com- 
pany (about which presently) with ref- 
erence to the Eastern trade, and finally 
a great quarrel under which the for- 
tunes of the Levant Company sank. It 
really endured as a corporation until 
the present century, not surrendering 
the last of its ancient privileges and 
immunities until 1825. 

The Turkey or Levant Company is 
not only interesting as the last of the 
“regulated” companies, but also as the 
precursor, and in some sort the initi- 
ator, of the great East India Company. 
Some of the members of the Levant 
Company formed the idea of establish- 
ing an overland trade with India, and 
obtained letters from Queen Elizabeth 
to the “King of Cambaya” and _ the 
“King of China.” They actually went 
overland to Agra, Lahore, Pegu, ete., 
returned by sea to Ormuz, and then up 
the Tigris to Bagdad, whence they 
made their way to Aleppo and Tripoli, 
and so home by sea to London. These 
bold adventurers, Newberry, Leedes, 
and Fitch, brought back such glowing 
information that the Turkey Company. 
under a new charter in 1593, extended 
its sphere to India by an overland 
route, while leaving Persia to the Rus 
sia Company. It was not easy, how 
ever, to maintain commercial relations 
with India through the territories of 
Turkey and Persia, always either at 
war with each other or with some 
neighbor. The Cape route was too 
precarious so long as Spain scoured the 
seas with her fleets; but after the de 
struction of the Spanish Armada men 
began to think more of a seaward thau 
of an overland route to the East. The 
business that the Levant Company did 
succeed in doing with India quickene:! 
the desire for more, and so certain 
members of the Levant Company peti 
tioned the queen for permission to send 
ships direct to the Indies. Several 
voyages were made with such success 
that in 1599 a further petition was pre 
sented for incorporation as a joint- 
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stock company, “for that the trade cf 
the Indies being so remote, could not 
be traded on but on a joint and united 
stock,” and for certain privileges, in- 
cluding freedom from customs duties 
and liberty to export bullion. 

And so it came to pass that on the 
81st of December, 1600, Queen Eliza- 
beth granted a charter for fifteen years 
to the Earl of Cumberland, and some 
two hundred and fifteen knights, alder- 
men, and merchants, that “at their 
own cost and charges they might set 
forth one or more voyages to the East 
Indians in the country and parts of 
Asia and Africa, and to the islands 
thereabouts, to be one body politic and 
corporate by the name of the Gevernor 
and Company of Merchants of London 
trading to the East Indies, to have suc- 
cession, to purchase lands without lim- 
itations, to have governor and 
twenty-four persons to be elected an- 
nually, who shall be called committees, 
jointly to have the direction of the voy- 
ages and the management of all other 
things belonging to the said company.” 
This charter was for fifteen years, and 
it granted exemption from customs for 
four years. The share capital was 
£72,000 in shares of £50 each, and the 
sum subscribed by the petitioners was 
£30,133, 8d. 

This was the beginning of the Hon- 
orable East India Company, and the 
foundation of our great Indian Empire. 
At first the contented itself 
with factories at Ahmedabad, 
Cambay. and Gogo, for purposes of 
trade only, but it had hardly passed 
its majority when it began to develop 
larger desires. Thus it obtained from 
James I. power to punish its servants 
by martial as well as municipal law, 
and in 1639 it formed Fort St. George, 
now known as Madras. By the end of 
the century it was making treaties, ac- 
suppressing rebel- 
and 
and 
and 


one 


6s. 


company 
Surat, 


quiring territories, 
lions, exercising 
building up an army and navy, 
performing all the civil, judicial, 
nhilitary functions of a state. 
The story of John Company is, of 


government, 
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course, the history of British India, 
and is much too large for treatment 
here. Suffice it to say that the charter 
was renewed from time to time in 
spite of contentions and controversies, 
until the mutiny of 1857 put an end to 
government by charter. The company 
which began as a trading corporation 
with a sum of £30,000, ended by be- 
queathing to the empire an area of two 
million square miles, and a population 
of nearly three hundred million souls— 
one of the most marvellous evolutions 
in the history of the world. 

While the East India Company was 
already becoming a_ great political 
power, a new enterprise was at work 
in the west, and an enterprise also full 
of romance and of thrilling adventure. 
The Russia Company had failed to find 
a north-east passage to India; but Fro- 
bisher, Davis, Hudson, Batten, and 
Baffin strove in succession to find a 
route by the north-west. Baffin de 
clared as the result of his effort that 
there is no such passage. This was in 
1616; but fifteen years 
series of efforts began. 
not the finding of the passage, but the 
foundation of a new empire in the 
west. For in 1670 Charles IT. granted 
a charter to Prince Rupert, the Duke 
of Albemarle, and sixteen other noble- 
men and gentlemen, conferring the 
sole trade and rights to lands, mines, 


later a fresh 
The result was 


minerals, and fisheries within the ter- 
ritory around and beyond Hudson Bay, 
to be known as Rupert’s Land. “The 
Governor and Company of Adventur- 
ers of England trading into Hudson’s 


Bay” were very liberally endowed 
with privileges and powers, and for the 
first twenty years their profits were 
very large. notwithstanding heavy 


losses caused by the depredations of 
the French. Several times, indeed, the 
proprietors received a dividend of fifty 
per cent. on their stock. In its third 
decade, however, the company lost so 
much through conflicts withthe French 
that it had to money. The 
leading feature in the enterprise was 
the fur trade, and for that trade it had 


borrow 
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a sore and lengthy struggle with the 
North-west Company of Montreal, with 
which, however, it amalgamated in 
1821. Later, taking advantage of an 
act of Parliament of George IV., the 
Hudson Bay Company surrendered its 
charter in return for a license for ex- 
clusive trade for twenty-one years, 
which license was renewed, but finally 
expired in 1858, leaving the company 
with no special advantages beyond its 
large experience and splendid organi- 


zation. Its lands, with certain reser- 
vations were transferred to gov- 
ernment for £300,000, and were 


incorporated in 1870 in the Dominion of 
Canada. The great and _ growing 
North-west Territory is one of the im- 
perial outcomes of the charter granted 
to Prince Rupert two hundred and 
twenty-six years ago. 

With the charter ended for two cen- 
turies the practice of royal grants and 
special privileges to British trading 
corporations. Besides the great con- 
cerns we have dealt with, other char- 
tered companies have done work of a 
more or less permanent kind. Thus 
Sir Walter Raleigh founded the colony 
of Virginia under a charter from 
Queen Elizabeth. The South Virginia 
(or London) Company and the Ply- 
mouth Adventurers were formed for 
the settlement and trade of what are 
now respectively the Southern States 
and the New England States of the 
American Union. And there were sev- 
eral other chartered enterprises in 
America, which, however, can hardly 
be regarded as having built up the 
British Empire. 

In Africa the first English charter 
was granted by Queen Elizabeth to 
certain merchants in London and Exe- 
ter, for exclusive trade to the rivers 
Senegal and Gambia. This was the 
first of a succession of Guinea or Afri- 
can Companies culminating in the 
Royal African Company incorporated 
in 1672, under the patronage of the 
Duke of York. This company traded 


much in gold, yet more in slaves; but 
being unable to keep up its forts with- 


A Fatal Mistake. 


out parliamentary assistance, was dis- 
solved in 1752. 5 

After the Hudson’s Bay Company, no 
more charters were granted until the 
British North Borneo Company was 
created in 1881, and incorporated by 
Royal Charter for administrative and 
trading purposes in Borneo. Since 
then the Royal Niger, the Imperial 
British East Africa, and the British 
South ,Africa Companies have been 
formed under charters; but what they 
have done and are doing for trade and 
empire is matter of common knowl- 
edge. 





From The Cornhill Magazine. 
A FATAL MISTAKE. 

In one of the wildest districts of the 
wild west of Ireland, far out of the 
track of the ordinary tourist, lies the 
headland of Rossrue. 

It is a bleak and desolate spot—lashed 
by the Atlantic waves, which beat upon 
its unprotected face, worn into strange 
wrinkles and iron furrows by the 
storms of ages. 

Here on the calmest day the surf 
breaks restless, or treacherous waves 
creep in sudden from the deep, and roll 
high upon the rocks in foam. 

The crest of the red cliffs, from which 
the point derives its name, are touched 
by no fringe of green. No grass grows 
in the teeth of the fierce salt-laden blast 
which sweeps across it during the fre- 
quent Atlantic gales. The heavy-beat- 
ing waves of wind have worn the very 
stone away, and even under the lee of 
the headland, where it joins the moun- 
tain skirts of Knockroe, the few fields 
won from the moorland return ‘so poor 
a harvest that they hardly repay the 
husbandman for his toil. 

Near the summit of this wild and for- 
bidding spot, though sheltered in part 
by a shoulder of the cliff, stands a de- 
serted house. 

Though now weather-beaten and gone 
to ruin, it had seemingly at one time, 
and not long ago, been a farmhouse of 
the better sort. Its high and massive 




















gable, built of great unwrought stones, 
faced the setting sun, and was pierced 
by a small, oddly shaped window high 
up and partly hidden by the projecting 
eave, which, as report had it, often 
served as a watch-tower by day and a 
lighthouse by night, for the smugglers 
who once frequented the coast, and 
used the house as a place of call. 

But smuggling had long ceased to be 
a profitable trade, and the house had 
been degraded to the baser uses of a 
farm, and now for years it had stood 
untenanted, and been allowed to drop 
into decay. ; 

The once well-slated roof had rotted 
and given way. The stairs were broken 
and unsafe, and green with a slimy 
ooze. The floors of the upper rooms 
had fallen down, and showed the naked 
rafters hung with trailing cobwebs, 
through which the sky looked in. Fat 
weeds grew rank =pon the once cheer- 
ful hearth. The door hung open by a 
single hinge. The window-frames and 
shattered glass lay in ruin on the moss- 
grown floor, and the empty eyeless 
sockets gazed vacantly at the unfre- 
quent traveller; for few cared to pass 
the spot by daylight, and none would 
go near it after dark. 

The house bore an evil name. Grisly 
tales were told by old men of the smug- 
glers, or even pirates, by whom it had 
been frequented, and of the 
gaugers and informers whom they had 
murdered in the cave which was said 
to run beneath it; but setting these 
more or less doubtful stories aside, its 
later and authentic history was suffi- 
ciently tragic to account for the ill re- 
pute in which it is held. 

Its last owner was a widow, to whom 
the house and the headland had been 
left by her husband’s father, in trust 
for her son, a boy of about twelve years 
of age. 

Attached to this headland was a 
mountain farm, with grazing ground 
for twelve cows. The seaweed which 
grew along the foreshore was also 


once 


worth a considerable sum, as well as 
the share of wreckage washed from the 
decks of sinking ships in mid Atlantic, 
so that the widow, with her comfort- 
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able house and tidy farm, was generally 
looked upon as a “warm” and well-to-do 
woman. 

A younger brother of her husband’s, 
a quiet, decent young man, assisted her 
in the management of the farm; all 





things went well with her, and the 
house had almost lived down its evil 
name. 

The widow was a strong-minded 


woman, who feared not ghosts, neither 
regarded men, as the many would-be 
successors to her late husband soon 
discovered; but unhappily, a year or 
two after her father-in-law’s death, his 
eldest son, who had enlisted in his 
youth in one of the East India Con- 
pany’s old regiments, and had long 
been thought to be dead, unexpectedly 
returned, having been drummed out of 
the service, as some said; or having 
taken his pension, as he himself as- 
serted. 

This man no sooner discovered thst 
his father was dead, than he laid claim 
to the farm. He said that his father 
would never have left it away from him 
had he known that he was alive. and 
he demanded instant possession, which 
the widow, who loved money, and who 
was wrapped up in her boy, promptly 
refused him. 

Then he went to law, and sued her in 
the county court, but was nonsuited, 
with costs. 

He thereupon took possession of an 
empty laborer’s hut upon the mainland 
farm, directly opposite the widow’s 
house, and resisted all attempts to eject 
him. He procured an old musket, with 
which he swore that he would shoot 
any one who came near him. He vowed 
that he would shoot the widow whether 
she came near him or not, and he kept 
her in such constant fear and bodily 
terror (or she pretended that he did, 
for in reality I do not think that she 
feared either man or devil), that she 
had him bound over to keep the peace 
for twelve months. 

No doubt he was a dangerous man. 
I believe he once had a sunstroke in 
India. and when he was the worse for 
drink he was little better than a rag- 
ing lunatic. 
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Strange to say, he was always gentle 
with the boy, even in his most drunken 
moods, and the boy took to him kindly, 
and would sit for hours by his side, 
listening to his tales of battle and of 
storm. 

The uncle, or the soldier, as he was 
always called, was, in addition to his 
other accomplishments, a keen fisher- 
man, and he and the boy would go away 
on fine days for hours, line-fishing on 
the bay, to the mother’s great distress 
and terror. 

The soldier had no boat of his owm 
but they would take the widow’s leaky 
old tub, which the boy was always 
begging her to have repaired; a request 
which she steadily refused, firstly, be- 
cause she was what the neighbors 
called a near woman and did not like 
to part with her money (for the boat 
was hardly worth repairing); and 
secondly, she hoped that it 
would soon be so bad that they would 
be unable to launch it, and that their 
fishings would be perforce put an end 


because 


to. 

If this were her desire, 
was defeated, for the soldier bought an 
old dingy for a small sum, and being 
a handy man at carpenter’s work, he 
repaired and made her watertight; but 
as she was a crank and dangerous craft. 
hardly fit to hold one with safety, the 
widow was in constant dread whenever 
her boy went out with his uncle on the 
treacherous bay, and at last she deter- 
mined to have the old yawl repaired. 

On the morning of the day after she 
had come to this resolution, was 
overseeing the work of a few laborers 
who were digging potatoes in a field 


however, it 


she 


hard by her house. 

From the place where she sat, she 
could see her terrible brother-in-law’s 
hut, and as she watched it with no very 
fond gaze, she saw him come out with 
some fishing-lines in his hand, launch 
his old dingy, and pull out into the bay, 
and she thought bitterly of the affection 
which this ne’er-do-well had managed 
to steal from her, and with all her heart 
she wished him and his boat at the 


bottom of the sea. 
So she sat on, musing and repining, 
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for an hour or more. She was a suf- 
ferer from rheumatism, and was not 
feeling well that day, or she would have 
been at work with the women, collect- 
ing the potatoes, for she was a hard- 
working soul and a thrifty. 

All of a sudden she saw the men lean 
on their spades and listen. 

“What’s the matter?’ she cried. 

“Did you hear that screech?’ replied 
one of them. 

“There it is again!’ said another. 

The widow listened intenthy, and 
heard clearly from the sea a cry as of 
one in pain or terror. 

“There’s somebody drowning, ma’am,” 
a man called out to her as she stood 
on the heights above him. 

“Run up to the verge and call us if 
you see anything; the yawl is afloat, 
and we'll be there in a minute. I’m 
thinking ’twas only a saygull, after all.” 

“Glory be to God! He’s through the 
bottom of the ould punt! Oh, wouldn't 
I be in luck if it was only thrue!” said 
the widow to herself. She hurried into 
the house, and up the 
stairs to the little gable window which 
commanded a full view of the bay, with 
an activity which no one would have 
expected from her age and infirmities, 
and there, sure enough, not many hun- 
dred yards away, saw a figure 
struggling with the waves, and striving 
hard with gradually failing strength to 
reach the shore. 

The widow’s sight was not very good, 
and she could not make out his features 
but this was the very course which she 
had seen the hated soldier take, and it 
could be none other than he. 

A yawl lay afloat in the little bay 
beneath, from which the gentle lapping 
of the tide was heard upon the shingle; 
the all stout oarsmen—were 
close at hand; a ery from her would 
summon them to the rescue in an in- 
stant; but she never raised that ery. 
With grim determination she watched 


crept narrow 


she 


laborers 


the swimmer, as his struggles grew 
weaker and weaker, and she turned 
down her thumbs. 

Just then a swift yawl, its oars 


double-manned by a lusty crew pulling 
for dear life, shot round the headland: 
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and the steersman, wildly gesticulating, 
now shouted encouragement to the 
swimmer, now urged on his willing 
crew with frantic cries. 

The widow’s heart sank and became 
like lead. To be so near relief from 
danger and annoyance, and the pangs 
of jealous love, and to miss it as though 
by a hair’s breadth, seemed too hard. 
In her agony of disappointment, she 
‘alled upon the Blessed Virgin, “Star 
of the Sea,” herself a mother, to aid her, 
and as it were in answer to her prayer, 
when the boat reached within one hun- 
dred yards of the drowning man, and 
tne steersman was already leaning over 
to clutch him, he threw up his hands 
with a despairing cry—sank, and was 
seen no more, 

The widow gave a great sigh of relief, 
and prepared to descend from her “bad 
eminence,” when to her measureless 
surprise another boat shot round the 
point, manned this time by a single 
rower, and to her rage and horror she 
saw the hated soldier alive and sound. 
and pulling with all his might for the 
fatal spot. 

The widow breathed no prayer this 
time, but a heavy curse upon the soldier, 
in which I fear the Blessed Virgin 
was included, for having deceived her 
instead of answering her prayer. At 
any rate, she retracted the promise of 
twelve pounds of the best wax candles 
which she had vowed to her shrine in 
her first ecstasy of joy. But who, then, 
was the drowned? Some unoffending 
“boy of the neighbors,” no doubt. 
What a pity! She might have called 
her men if she had only known, and 
there would have been ample time to 
save him. 

Well, it could not be helped. 
the will of God. 

The boat’s crew were picking up the 
drowned man’s hat in silence—a brown 
wideawake, which seemed strangely 
familiar to her eyes. 

The current and the light air had 
drifted them shorewards, and their fea- 
tures could now be distinguished even 
by her failing eyes. 

The terrible soldier had taken the hat 
from the men. and— No. surely. 


It was 
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those were not the sounds of sobs which 
she heard coming from that hardened, 
unfeeling reprobate? A horrible fear 
seized her. She ran down the narrow 
stairs and through the open door like 
one distracted, and down to the beach, 
where the men were sadly landing, 
and the soldier, crying like a child, 
handed her Johnny’s—her child’s—hat. 

The story was soon told. The other 
uncle and the boy, seeing the soldier 
go off fishing alone, determined to try 
their luck also, but on a bank in front 
of the house, and nearer home.- They 
saunched the old yawl, and the uncle 
was proceeding to step the mast, when 
his foot went through a rotten plank, 
from which he was unable to withdraw 
it (as was proved when the wreck was 
washed ashore some days afterwards). 
The boat filled rapidly and went down. 
It was his cries which the men had 
heard. When the boat sank, the boy, 
who was a good swimmer for his years, 
struck out for the shore; and we know 
the rest. 

No wonder the house bore an evil 
name. The widow fled from it, never 
to return, and passed the rest of her 
life in the neighborhood of the convent 
(which she endowed with all her 
worldly goods) in ceaseless penance ani 
prayer. 

No man knew her dreadful story for 
certain, except the priest, and to him it 
came sub sigillo; but the neighbors 
could put two and two together. They 
collated the statements of the laborers 
and that of the servant-girl, who had 
seen her creeping up the stairs, and 
combined them with certain wild words 
which she let fall in her first rage of 
grief and horror; and they passed sen- 
tence upon her, and condemned her. 
and held her and her house accursed. 


S. T. HEARD. 





From The Economist. 
AS A COLONIAL POWER. 
news from the Philippines 
the difficulties 
the 


SPAIN 
The latest 
considerably increases 
of Spain. The 


stories of immedl- 








ate success of the government of 
Manilla are obviously false, and it may 
be taken as certain that the govern- 
ment of Spain has to reconquer the 
colony as completely as it has to re- 
conquer Cuba. That is an even more 
difficult task. The inhabitants of the 
Philippines number probably six mil- 
lions, or three times the number of the 
citizens of Cuba. They are distributed 
over an immense number of islands, 
covering in the aggregate an area 
greater than that of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and the majority of them are 
Malays by origin—that is, are persons 
capable, if they are excited, of most 
resolute fighting. They have never 
been really subjugated by the Span- 
iards, who have paid expenses from 
the revenues of Luzon and Mindanao, 
and have for the most part céntented 
themselves with “converting” the peo- 
ple, and leaving them to the manage- 
ment of the Catholic clergy. This 
management has not been very suc- 
cessful, as is evident from the fact 
that the fury of the people in this up- 
rising has been mainly directed against 
them; and we believe it will be found, 
wien the merchants of Manilla have 
the courage to write letters, that the 
Spaniards govern nothing but the 
area—comparatively a very small one 
—which their garrisons can traverse. 
They are themselves aware of this, 
and they are, we fear, meeting their 
difficulties by exercising an extreme 
severity, executing or banishing all 
leaders of the revolt, and when it is 
possible, massacring all insurgents. 
The total result is that they have to 
subdue the whole population, which 
will take an army, and that they are 
creating in Cuba and_ throughout 
America an impression that they are 
hopeless as a governing power, that 
they cannot in that capacity be _ re- 
garded as civilized, and that it is a 
sort of duty in all other white men to 
rescue their unfortunate subjects from 
their dominion. 

We regret this conclusion very 
greatly. No European power wishes 
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for the dominion of the Philippines, 
which it would cost any power millions 
to subjugate, and the world would 
gain nothing from their subjection to 
the Japanese, who if Europe did not 
interfere, would probably be the suc- 
cessors of the Spaniards. It would be 
much better that Spain should regain 
her position and govern the islands 
well, not conceding autonomy, but gov- 
erning as we believe she does in the 
Balearic isles, that is absolutely, but 
according to modern and reasonable 
principles. Unfortunately, there is, 
we fear, little reason to believe that 
this will be so much as attemptea. 
When Spain possessed the most maz- 
nificent empire in the world she never 
swerved in her misgovernment of her 
colonies, and now that she has so few 
left, she appears to adhere to her prin- 
ciples even more tenaciously than 
when she governed a great part of two 
continents. No historian has ever 
completely explained her failure, for 
upon points she has been singularly 
successful; but she appears in every 
region, in the Philippines, for example, 
as much as in Mexico or Peru, to have 
made three cardinal mistakes which 
she refuses to acknowledge or correct. 

1. Spain has governed her colonies 
entirely for her own advantage. She 
has always insisted on a tribute; she 
has so managed her fiscal arrange- 
ments that her colonies could deai only 
with Spain, and she has conferred all 
profitable appointments upon her own 
children. The result has been that her 
colonies have been sucked, that they 
have gradually become aware of being 
sucked, and that they have furiously 
resented their loss of economic pros- 
perity, and their inability to -use their 
own revenue to their own advantage. 
This was the first charge brought by 
intelligent colonists in Spanish-Amer- 
ica against the mother country; it is 
the first charge brought by the Cubans, 
and though the body of the people in 
all the colonies can have hardly under- 
stood it, it undoubtedly helped to foster 
the vague but effectual sympathy 
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which they gave to the insurgent sec- 
tion of the colonists. The Spaniards 
have never repudiated this policy, and 
there is little hope that they will aban- 
don it either in Cuba or the Philip- 
pines. Their real opinion, indeed, is 
that it would be silly to abandon it; 
that colonies are estates, and that to 
give up direct profit—rent, in fact— 
from estates is to give up their only 
value to their owners. They will no 
more do it than Irish landlords will 
give up rental, or the hope of rental, 
from their farms, and so much of the 
hostility to their rule as arises from 
economic conditions will, therefore, 
whatever the result of the insurrection, 
continue. If our readers will remem- 
ber the force of the objection to the 
Bourbons derived from the idea of the 
French peasantry that a “Legitimist” 
government would restore tithes and 
the seignorial dues, they will under- 
stand the depth of this feeling, and its 
effect in rendering the reconquest of 
Spanish colonies impossible. 

2. The Spaniards from Spain are in 
all the Spanish colonies a very offen- 
sive caste. They not only monopolize 
all power, all high offices, and a great 
deal of the revenues, but they create 
in the minds cf the colonists an im- 
pression, probably true, that they are 
socially despised. No race in close 
contact with its rulers can endure that, 
and the hatred of Creoles, of half- 
eastes, and even of negroes or Indians, 
towards the old Spaniards is often as 
bitter as that of Parisians during the 
Revolution to the noblesse, that is, it is 
a hatred which rather than remain un- 
gratified would not stick at extirpation. 
The English would excite it in India, 
but that they do not come into real 
contact with the people, who, again, 
are accustomed by their system of 
castes to see governing classes sepa- 
rate themselves from them in all the 
incidents of social life. An English- 


man, for example, does not stand more 
aloof from an Indian peasant than a 
Brahmin does, and mere aloofness is, 
therefore, not a cause of irritation. It 
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is in the Spanish colonies, where the 
pride of the white people and the van- 
ity of the colored races is offended and 
even outraged at every turn. There is 
no remedy for this, which is in the 
very blood of both Spaniards and colo- 
nists, and it has, more than any other 
grievance, cost Spain her colonies, and 
will, even in the Philippines, alienate 
all who might be her defenders. It Is 
undoubtedly one cause of the cruelty 
which distinguishes the local govern- 
ments, which, when resisted, put down 
resistance very much as the whites of 
Alabama put down a local black rising 
—that is, by death and the infliction of 
torture. They are absolutely deter- 
mined to put it down, and any ap- 
proach to compromise offends a pride 
which is insuperable, and which makes 
them say and feel that, on the whole, 
rather than admit that all in the col- 
ony are equal, they would prefer to 
disappear. At this moment Spain 
could crush the insurrection in Cuba 
by granting autonomy, but that would 
be conceding equality, and true Span- 
iards will not do it. 

3. There is some deeply rooted reli- 
gious difficulty. This does not appear 
to exist in Cuba, where all alike are 
Catholics more or less sincere; but it 
was a grand of discontent in 
Spanish America, and is a grand cause 
of discontent throughout the Philip- 
pines. We cannot say that we know 
accurately or minutely how it arises, 
but we believe that, speaking broadly, 
it is in this way. The Spaniards leave 
a large measure of authority to the 
district clergy, who are a good deal 
controlled or influenced by orders from 
the great congregations in Rome. 
These clergy are lenient enough upon 
every point but one; they will not bear 
what they consider a reversion to Da 
ganism among their people. When 
they see that they persecute, either by 
the use of their own religious influ- 
ence, or by appealing to the secular 
arm which, upon this subject, is al- 
ways at their disposal. Unfortunately 
for them their people, whether in 


cause 
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Spanish America or the Philippines, 
believe both the Catholic faith and 
their old superstitions, with a leaning 
when the two clash towards the latter. 
There is, therefore, a perpetual friction 
which ends in a bitterness so savage 
that in Spanish America the real ulti- 
mate division of parties has always 
been between the clericals and _ Lib- 
erals, and that in the Philippines the 
moment the people rose they began 
putting many curas and all monks to 
death with horrible tortures. This dif- 
ficulty could be easily remedied by the 
adoption of the theory upon which we 
govern India; that we have nothing to 
do, either socially or civilly, with the 
religious ideas or practices of any man; 
but the Spanish people refuse to act 
upon this principle, even Liberal jour- 
nalists declaring that the authority of 
the Church must be restored by force. 

The total result, therefore, is that the 
only plan by which Spain can hope to 
restore order, viz., the appointment of 
a wise and tolerant statesman or sol- 
dier as absolute viceroy, is impeded by 
the fact that however wide his mind 
or however great his powers, he will 
not be permitted to abolish the evils 
which are at the root of discontent. 
He can only “conquer,” and conquer- 
ing in islands like the Philippines is 
terribly expensive, slow, and exhaust- 
ing work, while it involves in the very 
nature of things an increase, not a de- 
crease, in popular hostility and savage- 


hess. 





From The Speaker. 
THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 

What can be pleasanter than staying 
in an old English country-house, far 
from trains and telegraph, when your 
host the squire is away, and you, a 
meditative person, careless of par- 
tridge or pheasant, are left to your own 
devices? Provided there be a library 
—yes, for an old house without books 
of its own is like the interior of an 


Egyptian pyramid, dark and blind; 
even the family-pictures cannot light 
up its countenance when books are 
wanting. And they must be genuine 
antiques; none of your late-born gaudy 
volumes that may rival the tulip. in 
wealth of insistent color, but have no 
scent; the books we mean should be 
reverend in age and aspect, russia- 
bound, tall, and solemn, to be opened 
with an effort and laid out on a chant- 
er’s lectern—a whole ritual of obsery- 
ance awakening you to the sense of 
What you are about to undertake in 
rearing them. For it is the service of 
the spirit, not idle pastime; not, by any 
means, amusement—which _ signifies 
turning away from the Muses—but 
rather a devout incantation and call- 
ing upon these gracious Olympian 
maids, to whom the keys of knowl- 
edge and all the delights of memory, 
as of invention, were given long ago. 
And to enter into their world except 
through the ivory gate of dreams will 
be always forbidden. But an old 
mansion, with its trees and its lawns 
about it, and its library in a secluded 
yet sunny corner, the summer stillness 
draping it as with long flowing cur- 
tains—this, we say, is the _ secret 
Vouseion, a world of magic, asleep but 
full of divine imaginings, that to some 
of us makes manifest how deep and 
strange, after all, life is, and how po- 
tent still the long vanished past. 

In such a library ic chanced, on those 
rainy April-like days of last August, 
that we found ourselves, not so much 
imprisoned as roaming at large; the 
long bookshelves, and presses high 
and dark, crowded with the spoils of 
ages. Our squire, indeed, went back 
through named ancestors some nine 
hundred years, to piratical Danes and 
Normans; neither had his _ people 
moved ever since from this spot which, 
in the good old way of robbery, had 
become their own. But, one could 
not help saying how great a loss to the 
world it was that, keeping the estate, 
they took so little note of what was 
done upon it; for their records aud 
family literature did not now lead one 
into the past beyond Charles I. and the 




















Had these knights 
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in mail but written up their ledgers, 


or the heroines of Edward I.’s time 
made a point of noting in the very 
briefest fashion how they talked gos- 
sip and paid morning calls when the 
Crusade; were ending, should we not 
look upon them now almost as coa- 
temporaries? Whereas they have 
grown to be like the ghosts of Ossian, 
spectral, cloudy, more distant from us 
far than Greeks that lived two thou- 
sand years before them, and ancients 
even when compared to Cicero and his 
friends, with Horace and the Au- 
gustan coteries. So much can a few 
pages of vellum or papyrus achieve! 
There never was art-magic more won- 
derful than a book which eyes and 
mind between them have contrived to 


produce—seeing eyes anda thoughtful 
mind. Such gaps we lamented, yet 


how much was left! 

For in our still library we found a 
hall of echoes, a market-place brim- 
ming over with movement, groups 
jostling groups, and the centuries el- 
bowing one another unceremoniously; 
a pantomime of all costumes, creeds, 
practices; the comic and the tragic 
mixing their dialogue without regard 
for Aristotle’s unities; systems lying 
topsy-turvy across systems, the old 
looking shamefully new, and the new 
so ancient that when it appeared again 
every one had forgotten it and thought 


it original. As in Clarence’s dream, 
things rich and lovely—“wedges of 


gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl” — 
were scattered about in the midst of 
dead bones, precious only by reason of 
their age. “Inestimable stones, unval- 
ued jewels!” Ay, indeed; for some- 
times the balance itself in which they 
could have been weighed was wanting 

dead scholasticisms, and _ history 
turned since to legend in wise men’s 
eyes; a chemistry that was but the 
romance of the gold-cook, or the pas- 
sionate fool in search of the Absolute; 
herbals of necromancy in which not 
the spiritualist would now put 
more incredible (if that 

yesterday's advertise- 
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travels 
be) than 


geographies 


ments: abounding in 
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myths and Herodotean hearsay, inno- 
cent, guileless, and beguiling; the first 
commencements of modern thought, 
stammering, incoherent, overlaid like 
a mummer’s dress with symbols which 
it knew not how to tear away; the still 


half-Catholic Luther; the medieval 
Protestant; the superstitious icono- 


clast; the revolutionary hazarding a 
commonplace of to-day; and, trickling 
through forests of tradition, the infant 
stream which, a hundred years lower 
down, was to sweep into the sea mon- 
archies and chivalries and a universe 
of sacred custom. All powers 
and dominations, dead but once alive, 
or rising out of tiniest germs till they 
overshadowed the earth, seemed to 
pass by as in review. What a Dar- 
winian struggle among them, for ex- 
istence, for victory! and the issues, 
how heart subduing in the havoe 
which they have wrought, while they 
were so unexpected that one hung 
upon the catastrophe breathless—could 
this insignificant stone, cut without 
hands, smite the golden image and 
bring it down to the ground? Mean- 
while, here was our friend the squire 
unmoved amid the shock of worlds, 
thanks to entail and primogeniture, 
looking forth calmly upon it all as at 
an entertainment given for his pleas- 


these 


ure, with some reminiscence of that 
Lucretian tag, “How sweet, when safe 
on shore, to behold the gallant ship 
buffeted by wave and storm, and to 
hnew that one is not on board!” 

Even as the thought crossed our 


mind, fancy, or a presaging sentiment, 
appeared for one passing flash to rock 
the old mansion, which reeled and re 


covered itself. These books in their 
serried ranks had explosives among 
them, capable of blowing the house 


ard family skyward; there was danger 
in their very confusion of ideas and 
silent juxtaposition. That peaceful 
library was a battlefield. And was the 


battle over? It could not be, unless 
judgment had been given, and the 
mighty winnowing of the false from 
the true had taken place. But who 
was to pass judgment? By what 
standard? Science could show the 
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hollowness of alchemy; the historian 
had it in his power to discredit the 
legend; common sense would kill the 
fair fictions of the rhapsodist.. Sup- 
pose all that; is the victory of the 
“dry light” ensured?” Memory, the 
1acst incorrigible of Tories, biding her 
time, woutl wait until we had eaten 
and drunk of common sense to the 
full; then, with low tones and sweetest 
murmurings upon her enchanted harp, 
observe how she would touch the 
minor key of regret and longing, the 
eld delusive strain whicu throws into 
the purple distance a worl we could 
not live in—we, tender, reflective mod- 
erns, shrioking from pain as from an 
unjust law, but she, this siren, this 
memory, that cannot take pleasure in 
what is present, has the glamour of 
horizons, the pathos and deceit of dis- 
tance; her music intoxicates, her glass 
makes beautiful, and all the hideous 
past loses its wrinkles and its cruelty 
when her fingers smooth it down. She 
conquers by reaction; but is not reac- 
tion equal, as well as opposite, to the 
action which calls it forth? 

What a tremendous question! The 
dead books, then, might be waiting to 
rise again. “Can these dry bones 
live?’ the prophet was asked; and he 
could but answer, “O Lord, thou know- 
est!” Is evolution, change, progress— 
eall it how you please—this rolling 
wheel of time with all it bears along, 
is it a circle returning upon itseif, or a 
right line whose flight is through eter- 
nity? Can the dead live, the past be- 
come the present? Our books, in their 
thousands and tens of thousands, set 
in array against each other, cry aloud 
until the heavens ring with their 
shouting; but this question—so short 
is the life of man, of the nation no less 
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than the individual—they do not seem 
to have resolved. Systems, indeed, 
come back; but perhaps the whole idea 
out of which every possible system is 
drawn may have its limits, and in 
philosophies built by abstract rules we 
should find, if we looked deep enough, 
an inevitable sameness. The human 
mould, or form, is shaped by a few 
strokes; with notions of time, space, 
and movement, and the spiritual shad- 
ows of these, hitherto all our thinking 
has been wrought. Shall we never go 
beyond them? or must we turn in this 
cage that turns along with us, and 
find ourselves back, after millenniums, 
at the point from which we set out? 
One would gladly believe otherwise. 
Yet, surely, these conflicting volumes 
prove that our motion is not in a right 
line. It has its innumerable curves, 
windings, mazy rounds, capricious- 
seeming dances and pirouettings; it is 
serpentine, involved, and full of sur- 
prises; and the law of its direction no 
mortal has ever found. How if it had 
no law? But the mind which is 
framed upon reason, and delights in 
it, cannot feel at home amid a uni- 
verse which plays for ever and ever 
the same mad farce of a riddle without 
a meaning. Somewhere, above or be- 
low, in the centre of our being or 
across the gulfs of a myriad constel- 
lations, there must be at this moment 
the focus, the point of view, placed at 
which even our intellect would discern 
a pattern and a plan in the course of 
things. Upon the infinitudes of chaos 
which our books picture, could we but 
bring to them the brooding spirit, light 
would surely dawn. But we hear the 
squire’s hearty voice in the hall out- 
side; and for to-day our meditations 
are ended. 





A Hint to Travellers—In a recent 
number of the English and American 
Gazette attention is drawn to the abso- 
lute necessity that exists for foreigners 
to register their names at the Vairie of 
previncial French towns in the Riviera 


and elsewhere, within eight days after 
arrival, except in the case of recognized 


boarding-houses and hotels. The laws 
concerning the registration of foreign- 
ers are being more and more stringently 
executed. 





